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►  BUYING  POWER 

State  wins  big  with 
net  upgrade  project 

Indiana  dangles  pact  to  win  cost-paring  extras. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


INDIANAPOLIS  —  Playing  three  vendor 
teams  off  one  another  for  a  lucrative  backbone 
network  contract,  the  state  of  Indiana  has  won 
a  number  of  cost-cutting  concessions,  including 
fixed  line  charges,  no  up-front  costs,  a  vendor- 
operated  network  management  system  and  in¬ 
stallation  of  150  miles  of  fiber  cable. 

The  $50  million-to-$200  million  contract  for 
the  statewide  network,  dubbed  Indiana  Tele¬ 
communications  Network  (INTELENET),  was 
awarded  earlier  this  month  to  GTE  Telecom, 
Inc.  INTELENET  will  provide  a  variety  of 
voice,  data  and  video  services  to  state  agencies, 
state  and  private  higher  education  institutions, 
and  other  local  government  agencies.  GTE  Tele¬ 
com  bid  with  partners  GTE  Midwestern  Tele¬ 
phone  and  US  Sprint  Communications  Co.,  the 
long-distance  carrier  half  owned  by  GTE  Corp. 

The  contract  award  culminated  a  six-year 

See  Upgrade  page  40 


►  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 

NetView  awaits 
vendor  backing 
to  blossom 

BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


Users  hungry  for  centralized  network  man¬ 
agement  can  set  their  tables  with  IBM’s  Net- 
View,  but  the  good  eating  won’t  come  until  oth¬ 
er  vendors  fully  embrace  the  host-based 
software  product. 

Vendors  generally  agree  that  NetView  is  a 
step  toward  resolving  a  legitimate  user  com¬ 
plaint  —  that  managing  networks  consisting  of 
a  mix  of  vendor  equipment  is  difficult  and  cost¬ 
ly.  Many  vendors  also  agree  NetView  has  a  fu¬ 
ture  as  a  de  facto  net  management  standard,  at 
least  for  products  in  the  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  environment.  But  realization  of  Net- 
View’s  promise  hinges  on  compatibility  of  other 
vendors’  products,  and  that  will  take  time. 

“In  its  current  version,  it’s  a  small  but  impor¬ 
tant  step,”  said  Barry  Charton,  director  of  mar¬ 
keting  at  Bytex  Corp.,  a  Southboro,  Mass. -based 
matrix  switch  maker. 

Truly  integrated  net  control  would  enable  us¬ 
ers  to  manage  a  mix  of  vendors’  data  and  voice 
communications  network  equipment  from  a  sin- 

See  NetView  page  39 


NetwgrkLine 


News 


At  a  Baltimore  meeting,  the 
System  85  Users  Group  wins 
an  agreement  from  AT&T  to 
continue  supplying  vital  com¬ 
ponents  and  voices  its  re¬ 
quirements  for  future  en¬ 
hancements  to  the  top-of- 
the-line  private  branch 
exchange.  Page  2. 

V 

PBX-provided  least-cost  rout¬ 
ing  software  enables  users  to 
employ  the  most  economical 
long-distance  service,  though 
Intra-LATA  competition  may 
complicate  matters  for  many 
private  switch  users.  Page  2. 

V 

At  a  press  briefing,  IBM  gives 
nary  a  glimpse  of  its  long¬ 
term  strategy,  but  the  ac¬ 
companying  product  an¬ 


nouncements  reveal  some  of 
Big  Blue’s  networking  de¬ 
signs.  Page  4. 

V 

In  a  move  mandated  by  local 
network  market  forces,  DEC 
may  be  poised  to  offer  IBM 
NETBIOS  compatibility  with 
its  DECnet  DOS  Version  2. 
Page  4. 

▼ 

Speakers  at  the  USTA’s 
Eastern  Telecommunications 
Showcase  '87  in  Indianapolis 
thrash  out  the  thorny  issue  of 
further  deregulation  of  the 
Bell  operating  companies. 
Page  5. 

▼ 

Novell  throws  a  development 
party  and  kicks  it  off  with  the 
debut  of  its  own  Ethernet 
adapter  card,  which  carries  a 
much  lower  price  tag  than 
the  3Com  version  the  com¬ 
pany  currently  sells.  Page  6. 
▼ 


FEATURE  FOCUS 


Northern  Telecom’s  DV-1: 
No  longer  an  adolescent 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


Northern  Telecom,  Inc.’s  DV-1  Data 
Voice  System  debuted  in  1985,  but  only 
now  is  it  living  up  to  its  promise  of  ef¬ 
fectively  integrating  telephony,  infor¬ 
mation  processing  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  in  one  system. 


After  two  years  of  beta  testing,  ship¬ 
ment  delays  and  hardware  and  software 
upgrades,  the  DV-1  has  finally  matured. 
“The  system  has  really  been  coming  to¬ 
gether  since  September,”  says  John 
Pearson,  director  of  MIS  at  Anchor 
Glass  Container  Corp.  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Anchor,  an  early  DV-1  user,  is  cur- 
Bgp’See  DV-1  page  29 


NET  MANAGEMENT  VENTURE 

Firm  poised  for  buyout  binge 


Ex-Contel  chief  Howard 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


BETHESDA,  Md.  —  With  a  war  chest  of 
$50  million  in  venture  capital,  a  start-up 
company  here  is  attempting  to  bring  an  in¬ 
tegrated  network  management  system  to 
market  by  acquiring  existing  product  and 
service  suppliers,  Network  World  has 
learned. 

Howard  Frank,  founder  of  Network 


Frank  steers  start-up. 

Management,  Inc.  (NMI)  and  one-time 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Contel  Information  Systems,  said  last 
week  he  is  finalizing  details  of  NMI’s  first 
company  buyout,  which  he  expects  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  the  next  few  weeks.  Frank  said 
NMI  plans  to  acquire  as  many  as  three 
more  companies  this  year  and  possibly 
two  more  during  1988.  He  would  not  di¬ 
vulge  the  names  of  any  of  the  companies 

See  Buyout  page  42 
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►  PEER-TO-PEER  COMMUNICATIONS 

Planning  for  LU  6.2  is 
difficult,  users  lament 

Firms  test  out  new  networking  options. 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


Planning  for  the  implementation 
of  IBM’s  LU  6.2  is  more  difficult 
than  actually  working  with  the 
fledgling  communications  facility, 
early  users  report. 

Part  of  IBM’s  Systems  Network 
Architecture,  LU  6.2  —  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  Advanced  Program-to- 
Program  Communications  —  de¬ 
fines  a  set  of  programming  verbs 
that  can  be  embedded  in  applica¬ 
tions  and  called  on  when  one  de¬ 
vice  needs  to  access  information  lo¬ 
cated  on  another  device. 

Users  are  employing  LU  6.2  in  a 
number  of  applications,  ranging 
from  interconnecting  heteroge¬ 
neous  equipment  and  providing 
messaging  across  various  systems, 
to  developing  distributed  systems. 

The  real  promise  of  LU  6.2,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  observers,  is  that 
it  will  make  possible  peer-to-peer 
communications  and  development 
of  distributed  applications.  This 


will  enable  mainframe  tasks  to  be 
off-loaded  to  multiple  smaller  pro¬ 
cessors,  thus  improving  host  effi¬ 
ciency  by  freeing  mainframe  pro¬ 
cessing  cycles  and  easing  the 
burden  of  host  communications  as¬ 
sociated  with  terminal  support. 

LU  6.2  can  also  help  users  con¬ 
solidate  their  networks  by  provid¬ 
ing  support  for  a  wide  range  of  de¬ 
vices,  according  to  Mike  Graves, 
vice-president  of  the  western  re¬ 
gion  for  Bedford  Associates,  a  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn. -based  consulting  firm. 

“The  first  step  of  LU  6.2  is  to 
get  everybody  to  play  together,” 
Graves  said.  “In  some  cases,  LU  6.2 
can  buy  users  expanded  connectiv¬ 
ity.”  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Tan¬ 
dem  Computers,  Inc.,  Control  Data 
Corp.,  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc.  and 
others  already  support  or  plan  to 
support  LU  6.2.  “I  think  people 
with  multiple  networks  will  reduce 
their  network  costs  if  they  use  LU 
6.2  to  bring  these  networks  togeth¬ 
er,”  Graves  added. 

Clemson  University  in  Clemson, 


S.C.,  is  using  an  off-the-shelf  DEC 
product  that  employs  LU  6.2,  the 
DISOSS  Document  Exchange  Facili¬ 
ty  (DDXF),  to  pass  documents  be¬ 
tween  DEC’S  All-in-1  and  IBM’s 
DISOSS,  said  Richard  Nelson,  di¬ 
rector  of  consulting  and  technical 
services  for  Clemson. 

“DDXF  uses  LU  6.2  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  DISOSS,  so  we’re  using 
LU  6.2  but  not  doing  any  actual 
coding  ourselves,”  Nelson  said. 

Nelson  said  he  would  like  to  see 
DEC  improve  its  use  of  LU  6.2. 
Currently,  distributing  documents 
via  DDXF  is  a  two-step  process,  re¬ 
quiring  users  to  get  out  of  All-in- 1 
and  sign  on  to  DISOSS  through 
DDXF.  Nelson  said  he  would  prefer 
users  be  able  to  distribute  docu¬ 
ments  directly. 

Beyond  providing  connectivity 
and  messaging,  LU  6.2  is  enabling 
users  to  develop  true  distributed 
applications.  Taking  full  advan- 
See  LU  6.2  page  8 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help.  If 
you  know  of  an  interesting  event 
that  just  occurred  or  is  about  to 
occur,  please  call.  We’d  also  like 
to  know  how  you’re  optimizing 
your  networks.  Call  Bruce  Hoard 
toll-free  at  (800)  343-6474. 


►  USERS  ORGANIZATIONS 


S/85  group  flexes  muscle 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


BALTIMORE  —  Users  attending 
the  annual  AT&T  System  85  Users 
Group  meeting  here  last  week  said 
they  would  like  AT&T  to  enhance 
the  top-of-the-line  switch  with  fea¬ 
tures  available  on  the  smaller  Sys¬ 
tem  75,  and  they  persuaded  AT&T 
to  continue  offering  a  line  of  tele¬ 
phone  sets  AT&T  was  ready  to  dis¬ 
continue,  Network  World  has 
learned. 

Tom  Frenette,  network  commu¬ 
nications  manager  for  Black  & 
Decker  Corp.  of  Towson,  Md.,  and 
president  of  the  270-member  users 
group,  said  users  asked  AT&T  for 
many  features  currently  available 
on  the  System  75.  These  include 
support  of  circuit  cards  for  modem 
pooling  that  would  eliminate  the 
need  to  maintain  ancillary  hard¬ 
ware  and  call  parking,  the  ability 
to  transfer  calls  to  a  busy  exten¬ 
sion. 

Users  group  members  also  con¬ 
vinced  AT&T  to  continue  provid¬ 
ing,  on  a  limited  basis,  a  line  of 
telephone  sets  that  AT&T  was 
ready  to  discontinue.  Like  other 
large  corporate  users  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  “we  had  standardized  on  the 
Model  7000  telephone  sets  in  our 
company,”  Frenette  said.  “AT&T 
agreed  at  this  meeting  to  continue 
offering  this  equipment,  which 
will  save  Black  &  Decker  several 
thousand  dollars.” 

Frenette  said  several  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  users  asked  AT&T  to  add  to 


the  System  85  at  the  group’s  first 
meeting  in  January  1985  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  latest 
software  release  for  the  switch. 
“One  such  System  85  improvement 
enables  users  to  bridge  analog  to 
digital  telephone  sets,”  he  said. 

Frenette  also  said  the  users 
group  recently  established  an 
eight-user  committee  that  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  work  with  AT&T  to 
determine  features  that  should  be 
supported  in  future  releases  of  the 
private  branch  exchange  software. 
Each  member  of  the  Feature  Needs 
Committee  represents  a  different 


industry,  he  explained. 

“The  group  works  with  AT&T 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  help  the 
company  target  development  ef¬ 
forts  at  specific  areas.”  Represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  group  surveyed 
members  of  the  fast-growing  users 
body  at  last  week’s  meeting  to  de¬ 
termine  which  improvements  users 
would  like  incorporated  in  future 
versions  of  the  System  85. 

“We  are  not  simply  a  complaint 
group,”  Frenette  stated.  “We  have 
found  we  receive  much  more  sup¬ 
port  from  AT&T  when  we  work 
with  the  company  rather  than 
treating  it  as  an  adversary.” 

Users  interested  in  joining  the 
group  can  contact  Frenette  at  (301) 
583-2817,  or  Suzanne  Molenaar, 
membership  director  for  the  users 
group,  at  (612)  828-8787.0 


►  NET  OPTIMIZATION 

Least-cost 
routing  still 
art  form 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Witer 

Although  it  has  been  trans¬ 
formed  from  a  science  to  an  art 
form  by  changes  in  the  telecom¬ 
munications  tariff  environment, 
least-cost  routing  via  private 
branch  exchanges  remains  an  im¬ 
portant  way  for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  managers  to  save  on  tele¬ 
phone  costs. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s,  extremely  complicated 
WATS  banding  schemes  brought 
about  the  widespread  use  of  PBX 
software  programs  that  enabled 
users  to  access  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  carrier  for  each  call.  Now,  the 
interexchange  carriers  are  offering 
new  lines  of  graduated  calling  op¬ 
tions  such  as  AT&T’s  Pro  America 
II  and  III,  Megacom  and  MCI  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.’s  Prism. 

While  many  of  these  new  carrier 
options  do  not  require  the  same 
kind  of  detailed  analysis  as  did 
earlier  WATS  offerings  —  taking 
into  account  such  things  as  geo¬ 
graphic  service  bands  and  line 
packing  —  least-cost  routing  soft¬ 
ware  is  still  important  in  helping 
users  capitalize  on  their  most  eco¬ 
nomical  services. 

Further  complicating  the  task  of 
least-cost  routing,  at  least  16  states 
now  allow  long-distance  carriers  to 
See  Art  page  39 


Correction:  The  chart  used  in 
the  Local  Networking  section  of 
the  Feb.  9  issue  erroneously 
identified  the  cost  per  connec¬ 
tion  for  personal  computer  and 
manufacturing  system  net¬ 
works.  The  two  lines  represent¬ 
ing  the  change  in  costs  for  these 
net  schemes  over  time  were 
transposed. 
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Funny. 

It  doesn't  look  like 

a  printer. 


It’s  Not. 

It’s  the  New  OKIDATA  PC  Modem. 

If  the  name's  familiar  but  you  can't  place  the  face, 
relax.  The  new  OKITEL™  1200  is  every  bit  as  good 
at  "bits  per  second''  as  our  printers  are  at  "characters 
per  second." 

And  that's  very  good. 

You  see,  besides  being  a  big  name  in  personal 
printers,  OKIDATA  is  a  titan  in  telecommunications. 
Our  parent  company  is  one  of  the  biggest  telecom¬ 
munication  equipment  suppliers  in  Japan. 

Get  It  Right  the  First  Time 

With  Automatic  Adaptive  Equalization. 

Because  the  OKJTEL  1200  automatically  adapts  to 
widely  varying  line  quality,  your  data  rarely  gets  lost  or 
disconnected  by  a  "noisy"  line.  So  you  hardly  ever 
have  to  re -transmit.  A  convenience  usually 
found  only  in  higher-speed  modems. 

Our  new  PC  modem  also  offers  auto-  J 
dialing,  auto -answering,  and  auto- 
disconnecting.  The  ability  to  use 
tone  or  pulse -dialing.  As  well  as 
a  special  self- diagnostic  loopback. 


On-Line,  On-the -Double. 

To  help  you  get  instantly  acquainted  with  your 
OKITEL  1200,  we're  including  a  special  introductory 
offer  that  provides  up  to  $  1 50  in  discounts  on  three 
of  the  most  popular  on-line  services:  CompuServe! 
Newsnet®  and  Dow  Jones®  News/Retrieval. 

Turn  Ordinary  Minutes 
Into  OKIDATA  Minutes. 

When  you  use  a  modem,  every  minute  means  money. 
But  an  OKIDATA  Minute  actually  saves  you  money. 
You  get  a  full  60  seconds  of  quality  time  every  minute 
you're  on-line  because  you  get  it  right  the  first  time. 

The  OKITEL  1200  PC  Modem.  Fewer  transmission 
breaks,  plus  automatic  error  detection  and  automatic 
adaptive  equalization. 

Start  getting  your  money's  worth  out  of  every 

modem  minute.  Get  the  new  OKITEL  1 200 
modem  with  the  very  familiar— 
and  very  respected— name. 

Call  toll-free,  1-800-OKIDATA  for 
the  name  of  the  OKIDATA  dealer 
nearest  you. 


OKIDATA  HS  AA  CD  OH  *D  SD  Tft  M* 


Okitel  1200 


OKIDATA 

an  OKI  AMERICA  company 

Registered  trademarks:  OKIDATA.  Oki  America.  Inc.  Marque  deposee  de  Oki  America.  Inc.:  CompuServe.  CompuServe  Information  Services:  Dow  (ones  News/Retrieval.  Dow  lones  and  Company.  Inc 

Newsnet.  Newsnet.  Inc.  Trademarks:  OKITEL.  Oki  Electric  Industry  Company.  Ltd 
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►  IBM  INSIGHTS 

IBM  press  confab  yields 
glimpse  at  net  strategy 

Big  Blue  unwraps  bevy  of  new  products. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


NEW  YORK  —  In  a  press  brief¬ 
ing  highlighted  by  a  raft  of  prod¬ 
uct  announcements,  IBM  filled  in  a 
few  more  pieces  in  its  communica¬ 
tions  puzzle  last  week  but  gave  lit¬ 
tle  real  insight  into  its  long-term 
strategy. 

The  focal  point  of  last  week’s 
product  barrage  of  some  50  new 
items  was  the  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  RT,  which  reportedly  has 
met  with  stiff  competition  from 
technical  workstations  supplied  by 
such  vendors  as  Apollo  Computer, 
Inc.  and  Sun  Microcomputer  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  To  make  the  RT  more  at¬ 
tractive,  the  product’s  networking 
capabilities  were  upgraded 
through  enhancements  to  the  RT’s 
Advanced  Interactive  Executive 


CW  Communications  International  News  Service 


LONDON  —  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  will  provide  IBM  NETBIOS 
compatibility  with  Version  2  of 
DECnet  DOS,  scheduled  to  be  re¬ 
leased  this  fall,  a  top  DEC  official 
said  here  last  week. 

“It’s  not  a  certainty,  but  it  is 
very  possible,”  said  Charles  Monk, 
product  manager  here  for  the 
VAXmate.  Officials  in  DEC’S  Merri¬ 
mack,  N.H.,  plant,  which  is  respon- 


(AIX)  operating  system. 

AIX’s  support  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense’s  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol 
was  extended  for  use  with  the  IBM 
Token-Ring  Network.  Previously, 
the  RT  only  supported  TCP/IP  over 
Ethernet  local  networks. 

IBM  also  gave  the  operating  sys¬ 
tem  support  of  IBM’s  LU  6.2  com¬ 
munications  protocol,  a  capability 
that  enables  users  to  run  LU  6.2 
applications  over  Ethernet. 

The  first  application  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  capability  was  also 
announced,  RT  PC  Distributed  Ser¬ 
vices.  This  program  supplies  users 
with  access  to  programs  and  files 
running  on  various  RTs  connected 
by  Ethernet  or  by  an  IBM  Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control  link.  The 
software  costs  $850  and  will  be 
available  in  June. 


sible  for  DECnet  software  develop¬ 
ment,  refused  comment. 

Analysts  said,  however,  that 
folding  IBM’s  Network  Basic  I/O 
System  compatibility  into  DECnet 
DOS  is  a  must  for  DEC  to  compete 
in  the  local-area  network  market. 
DECnet  DOS  enables  IBM  Personal 
Computers  running  under  DOS  to 
act  as  intelligent  network  nodes  in 
DECnet,  as  opposed  to  emulating 
terminals  in  that  environment. 

The  absence  of  a  NETBIOS  inter- 


IBM  last  week  also  delivered 
Distributed  Data  Management  sup¬ 
port  for  standard  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  (DDM/PC).  The  architec¬ 
ture,  first  described  last  June, 
defines  a  system-independent 
structure  meant  to  enable  applica¬ 
tions  running  on  one  system  to  ac¬ 
cess  files  residing  on  another. 

Besides  DDM/PC,  DDM  is  now 
available  for  the  IBM  System/36, 
the  System/38  and  System/370 
mainframes  outfitted  with  CICS/ 
Operating  System/Virtual  Storage. 
DDM/PC  has  an  application  pro¬ 
gram  interface  that  can  be  used 
with  programs  written  in  Pascal,  C 
or  IBM  Macro  Assembler  Version  2. 
DDM  users  can  specify  two  types 
of  nodes  for  systems  in  a  network 
—  source  and  target.  Source  pro¬ 
cessors  ask  for  files  stored  on  tar¬ 
get  systems. 

With  the  latest  release,  a  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  can  act  as  a  source 
processor  allowing  a  user  to  re¬ 
quest  DDM  files  stored  on  target 
systems  such  as  CICS,  System/36 
and  System/38.  DDM/PC  costs 
$395  and  will  be  available  in  the 
third  quarter. 

IBM  added  two  new  and  smaller 
See  IBM  page  38 


face  in  DECnet  DOS  currently  lim¬ 
its  the  transparency  of  the  net¬ 
work.  Alistair  Banks,  project 
leader  with  Midland  Bank  pic’s 
Group  Treasury,  a  major  UK  user, 
regards  the  lack  of  NETBIOS  sup¬ 
port  as  a  “serious  omission”  in  an 
otherwise  good  product. 

Midland  now  has  VAXmates  and 
MicroVAX  IIs  hooked  together. 
The  VAXmate’s  use  of  windowing 
conforms  with  Midland’s  decision 
to  standardize  around  the  Micro¬ 
soft  Corp.-developed  interface, 


Lack  of  NETBIOS 
support  is  a 
“serious 
omission”  in  an 
otherwise  good 
product. 


Banks  explained.  But  while  Banks 
is  happy  with  the  ability  to  inter¬ 
face  between  both  DOS  and  VMS, 
DECnet  has  limitations.  “The  main 
problem  is  that  you  can’t  use  in¬ 
dustry  standard  software  that  re¬ 
lies  on  being  able  to  find  NETBIOS 
in  order  to  run,”  he  said. 

David  Terrie,  editor  of  Patty 
Seybold’s  “Network  Monitor” 
newsletter,  said  NETBIOS-compati- 
ble  DECnet  DOS  may  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  MicroVAX  to  act  as  a 
network  server  for  personal  com¬ 
puters  attached  to  DECnet.  □ 

Jim  Brown  contributed  to  this 
story. 
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V32  The  Right  Way! 

AJ  made  it  CCITT  V.32  compatible 
Not  only  does  it  meet  the  V.32  standard,  it  WORKS! 

The  AJ  9631-S  —  9600  bps  full  duplex  for  dial-up 
or  2/4-wire  leased  lines. 

The  AJ  9631-S  —  9600  bps  full  duplex  with  the 
automatic  features  you  want:  ■  V.25  bis  auto-dialer 
with  10  number  storage  ■  UADBU*  in  leased  line 
applications  n  Automatic  fallback  to  4800  bps 
The  AJ  9631-S  —  Automated  to  provide  reliable  data 
communications  and  simple  operation. 


bps 


9  6  0  0 

V.32  —  The  way  you  want  it  -  The  Right  Way  -  with 
the  quality  and  reliability  you  expect  from  Anderson 
Jacobson’s  twenty  years  of  excellence  in  data  com¬ 
munications  equipment  and  nationwide  onsite  service. 
*  Unattended  Automatic  Dial  Back  Up.  Because  it  doesn't  mat¬ 
ter  how  good  your  modems  are  \jien  the  leased  line  fails. 
For  more  information  about  V.32  the  right  way,  call  or  write 


ANDERSON 

JACOBSON 


521  Charcot  Avenue 
San  Jose.  CA  95131 
In  US  (800)  423-5035 
In  Canada  (800)  387-9645 
In  CA  (408)  435-  8520 
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►  SHOWCASE  ’87 


Deregulation  hot  topic  at  USTA  meet 


Conference-goers  split  on  BOC  freedom. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


INDIANAPOLIS  —  The  U.S. 
Telephone  Association’s  (USTA) 
Eastern  Telecommunications 

Showcase  ’87,  held  here  last  week, 
was  a  hotbed  of  debate  over  recent 
proposals  for  further  deregulation 
of  the  regional  Bell  holding  compa¬ 
nies. 

Ameritech  Chairman  and  Chief 
Executive  Officer  William  L.  Weiss 
set  the  theme  for  the  show  with  a 
keynote  speech  denouncing  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  at  divestiture  and 
calling  for  full  deregulation. 

Weiss  said  that,  for  the  most 
part,  he  approved  of  the  Huber  Re¬ 
port,  which  recommends  the  lifting 
of  most  restrictions  on  the  RBHCs, 
but  limits  their  freedom  in  the 
long-distance  market.  Ameritech 
has  no  interest  in  developing  its 


own  information  services  or  manu¬ 
facturing  operations,  Weiss  said, 
but  wishes  to  partner  with  compa¬ 
nies  already  established  in  those 
fields. 

Weiss  contended  that  the  RBHCs 
enjoy  monopoly  status  only  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  other  companies  choose 
not  to  compete.  Current  restric¬ 
tions  protect  AT&T,  giving  it  free 
reign  in  interexchange,  computer 
and  services  markets,  while  impos¬ 
ing  punitive  measures  on  the 
RBHCs,  Weiss  said. 

But  deregulation  had  its  detrac¬ 
tors  at  the  show.  Michael  Birck, 
president  of  Tellabs,  Inc.,  of  Lisle, 
Ill.,  and  former  president  of  USTA, 
said  he  has  strong  reservations 
about  deregulation.  “Despite  what 
they  may  tell  you,  the  RBHCs  do 
represent  a  bottleneck.  There  is 
simply  no  question  that  they  domi¬ 
nate  the  local  exchange  market. 


►  SHOWCASE  ’87 


AT&T  widens  ISDN  line 

Terminal  gear  unveiled  at  USTA  show. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


INDIANAPOLIS  —  AT&T  forti¬ 
fied  its  nascent  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  equipment  line 
with  a  bevy  of  ISDN  terminal  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  U.S.  Telephone  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Eastern  Telecommunications 
Showcase  ’87  conference  held  here 
last  week. 

Among  the  products  introduced 
were  four  voice/data  terminals,  an 
attendant  console,  a  pair  of  syn¬ 
chronous  and  asynchronous  data 
termination  devices  and  a  pair  of 
digital,  voice-only  key  telephones. 
The  equipment  is  slated  to  be 
available  in  the  first  half  of  1988. 

This  latest  wave  of  product  in¬ 
troductions  came  one  week  after 
AT&T  announced  ISDN  software 
for  its  top-of-the-line  System  85 
private  branch  exchange  at  the 
Communication  Networks  ’87  con¬ 
ference  in  Washington,  D.C.  This 
software  will  serve  as  an  interface 
between  the  PBX  and  the  ISDN 
network. 

All  the  products  unleashed  here 
are  compatible  with  the  ISDN  “T” 
interface,  which  is  also  referred  to 
as  2B  +  D.  This  basic  rate  interface 
provides  two  64K  bit/sec  digital 
channels  and  one  16K  bit/sec  sig¬ 
naling  channel. 

The  new  terminals  included: 

■  The  ISDN  Attendant  Console,  a 
unit  that  can  support  over  35  call 
handling  and  administrative  fea¬ 
tures  and  can  be  updated  from  the 
AT&T  central  office.  The  atten¬ 
dant  console  uses  a  one-line,  40- 
character  alphanumeric  display, 
and  eight  programmable  buttons. 
An  optional  selector  console  en¬ 


ables  the  operator  to  choose  free 
extensions  and  visually  monitor 
the  status  of  these  stations. 

■  The  ISDN  3270  Data  Modules, 
which  enable  IBM  3270-type  termi¬ 
nals  to  communicate  through  an 
AT&T  central  office  equipped  with 
a  5ESS  switch.  The  ISDN  3270T 
Data  Module  is  equipped  with  a 
standard  four-pair  modular  jack 
connector  for  connection  to  build¬ 
ing  telephone  wiring  and  a  single 
coaxial  port  for  connection  to  a 
Category  A  3270  terminal. 

■  The  ISDN  7500  Data  Module, 
which  adapts  synchronous  or 
asynchronous  data  equipment  to 
the  ISDN  network.  This  device  is 
designed  for  data  centers  and  data 
applications  that  do  not  require  si¬ 
multaneous  voice  communications. 

■  The  ISDN  7514  Voice/Data  Ter¬ 
minal,  which  can  simultaneously 
transmit  voice  and  synchronous 
data  at  either  56K  bit/sec  or  64K 
bit/sec.  This  device  is  equipped 
with  a  V.35  connector  for  hooking 
data  terminal  equipment  to  the  sta¬ 
tion  set. 

Also  introduced  were: 

■  Ten-  and  30-button  ISDN  Key 
Telephones,  which  are  digital 
voice-only  telephones.  The  sets 
provide  support  service  between 
the  end  user  and  a  central  office 
equipped  with  an  AT&T  5ESS 
switch  using  a  two-wire  connec¬ 
tion. 

■  The  ISDN  7505  Modular  Terminal 
and  the  ISDN  7506  Display  Termi¬ 
nal,  both  of  which  support  voice 
transmission  and,  when  equipped 
with  an  RS-232  connector  for  link¬ 
ing  data  terminal  equipment,  si¬ 
multaneous  data  at  speeds  up  to 
19.2K  bit/sec.  □ 


There  are  no  numbers  to  support 
the  charge  that  the  RBHCs  are 
threatened  financially  while  AT&T 
is  raking  in  profits  as  a  result  of 
current  restrictions,”  he  said. 

In  Birck’s  opinion,  the  RBHCs 
should  be  granted  freedom  to  com¬ 
pete  in  information  services,  but 
should  be  prohibited  from  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturing.  “If  we  allow 
[the  RBHCs  into  manufacturing],  I 
assure  you  they  will  affiliate  with 
large  foreign  operations.  That  will 
worsen  the  balance  of  trade,  njot 
strengthen  it.” 

The  issue  was  further  debated 
in  a  two-hour  panel  session  balanc¬ 
ing  the  perspectives  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  state  Public  Utilities 
Commission  (PUC),  an  independent 
telephone  company  and  Ameritech. 

Bill  Long,  chairman  of  the  Mich¬ 
igan  PUC,  said  he  approved  of  fur¬ 
ther  deregulation,  adding  that  in¬ 
creased  revenue  for  the  RBHCs 
will  lead  to  lower  overall  telephone 
rates,  thereby  fueling  inexpensive 
universal  service.  Long  cautioned, 
however,  that  the  RBHCs  do  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  absence  of  competition 
in  some  residential  and  small  busi¬ 
ness  markets,  and  those  markets 
should  continue  to  be  regulated  to 
ensure  fair  pricing  practices. 


Jeff  McGhee,  general  manager 
with  Southland  Telephone  Co.,  an 
independent  operation  based  in  At- 
more,  Ala.,  countered  Long’s  opti¬ 
mism  saying  that  smaller  indepen¬ 
dents  need  time  to  arm  themselves 
properly  to  battle  the  liberated 
RBHCs.  McGhee  said  “the  current 
size  and  dominance  of  the  RBHCs 
is  of  great  concern  to  small  local 
exchange  companies.  Business  in 
the  local  exchange  is  still  monopo¬ 
listic.” 

Exhibitors  at  the  show  had  dif¬ 
ferent  reactions,  but  most  were  in 
favor  of  deregulation.  Siemens 
Communications  Systems,  Inc., 
whose  parent  company  is  based  in 
West  Germany,  could  benefit  from 
deregulation  if  the  RBHCs  team  up 
with  central  office  equipment  ven¬ 
dors.  “We  have  already  talked  to 
some  RBHCs  about  joint  develop¬ 
ment  of  features  and  services,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ron  Weindruch,  vice- 
president  of  sales.  “I  think  it 
would  be  good  for  both  us  and  our 
customers  to  pair  with  the 
RBHCs,”  he  said. 

Howard  Garvey,  vice-president 
of  marketing  at  Northern  Telecom, 
Inc.,  agreed.  Northern  Telecom  en¬ 
dorses  deregulation,  he  said,  al¬ 
though  it  believes  the  restrictions 
on  interexchange  services  are  too 
limiting.  “I  agree  with  Ameritech’s 
position  that  the  restrictions  are 
punitive,”  Garvey  said.  “AT&T 
can  play  in  all  these  markets,  giv¬ 
ing  them  clear  domination. ”□ 


BETTER  VALUE. 


•  Multi-link  multiplexers 

•  Point-to-point 

•  Local  multiplexing 

•  Single  or  mixed 
protocols:  ASCII,  BSC, 
SNA,  SDLC,  ALC/PARS 

•  Integral  modems 

•  Channel  switching 

•  Port  contention 

•  64Kbps  link  speeds 

•  ENQ/ACK  flow  control 
handling 

•  UNIBUS-to-remote 
multiplexing 


BETTER  CALL  US 

To  receive  your  free  information  kit,  call 
800-235-6935.  In  California  call  800-368-8092. 


ComDesign 


Leaders  in  Data  Communications 


751  South  Kellogg  Avenue 
Santa  Barbara,  CA  93117-3880 
(805)  964-9852 
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►  DEVELOPERS’  FORUM 

Novell  unveils  Ethernet 
adapter  and  mail  tools 

Will  also  acquire  Texas  software  firm. 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  Novell,  Inc. 
kicked  off  its  developers’  confer¬ 
ence  here  last  week  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  its  own  Ethernet  adapt¬ 
er  card,  an  application  developer’s 
tool  kit  and  news  of  another  acqui¬ 
sition. 

Novell’s  personal  computer  Eth¬ 
ernet  adapter  card  will  replace  the 
3Com  Corp.  adapters  Novell  cur¬ 
rently  resells.  The  company’s  con¬ 
tract  with  3Com  for  the  worksta¬ 
tion  adapters  will  expire  shortly. 
The  adapter  is  intended  for  use  in 
a  network  workstation  or  8-bit 
server.  It  does  not  require  support 
of  the  Transmission  Control  Proto¬ 
col/Internet  Protocol. 

Novell  opted  to  produce  its  own 
adapter,  which  will  be  available  in 
the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  to 
reduce  costs,  said  Craig  Burton, 
Novell’s  vice-president  of  market¬ 
ing  and  development.  The  adapter 
will  be  priced  at  $495,  $100  below 
the  price  of  the  3Com  card. 

“One  of  our  intentions  in  help¬ 


ing  the  industry  grow  faster  is  to 
help  bring  adapter  costs  down,” 
Burton  said.  “Why  would  someone 
buy  a  PC  for  $380  [a  local  dealer’s 
cost  for  a  personal  computer  clone] 
and  then  buy  an  adapter  for  $595 
or  $695  to  connect  it  to  a  network? 
We  think  the  price  of  the  adapter 
for  the  PC  has  got  to  go  down.” 

The  Ethernet  adapter  is  an  IEEE 


Novell  opted  to 
produce  its  own 
adapter  to  reduce 
costs. 


802.3-compatible  half  card  that  in¬ 
cludes  an  on-board  transceiver 
supporting  thick  and  thin  Ethernet 
cabling  types.  It  is  compatible  with 
other  NetWare-supported  Ethernet 
adapters,  including  those  from  Mi- 
com-Interlan,  Inc.,  3Com  and  Un- 
germann-Bass,  Inc. 


3270 


MICRO-MAINFRAME 
Sync-Up 


,  TM 


3780 


DataSYNC  3270  and  DataSync 
3780  combine  Winterhalter's 
DataTalker  emulation  software  with 
the  UDS  Sync-Up  modem  boards 
(20 1C,  208 A/B). 

DataSYNC  3270 


Auto  Dial/Auto  Answer 
File  Transfer 
1 2  Sessions 

Application  Program  Interface 
(API) 

Hot  Key 

$1595  for  2400  bps  (20 1C) 


DataSYNC  3780 

*  Auto  Dial/Auto  Answer 
»  Application  Program  Interface 
(API) 

■  $  1 095  for  2400  bps  (20 1 C) 

If  you  want  IBM  3270  or  3780 
emulation  on  one  low-cost,  high 
performance  communications 
board  —  call  us  today  at 

313/662-2002. 


Also,  ask  about  our  8  PC  3270  Cluster  Controller  for  $2395. 

**•  A 


WINTERHALTER 

INCORPORATED 

3796  Plaza  Drive  •  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  481 04 


Sync-Up"  Is  a  trademark  of  Universal  Data  Systems, 


Novell’s  NetWare  Developer’s 
Kit  aids  users  in  developing  appli¬ 
cations  that  support  the  company’s 
Message  Handling  Service  (MHS). 
This  service  allows  users  to  ex¬ 
change  messages  between  local  and 
remote  nets  and  between  local  net¬ 
works  and  larger  systems. 

The  first  release  of  the  NetWare 
Developer’s  Kit,  due  in  March,  will 
allow  applications  written  to  MHS 
to  exchange  information  over 
asynchronous  links. 

“The  effort  required  to  build  a 
device  that  lets  information  flow 
between  remote  and  local  networks 
as  well  as  internetworks  is  signifi¬ 
cant,”  Burton  said.  “Our  intention 
is  to  ease  that  burden  and  provide 
applications  that  use  MHS.” 

MHS  allows  information  to  be 
exchanged  between  applications 
using  the  same  or  unlike  formats. 
For  example,  information  could  be 
transferred  between  Novell’s  Coor¬ 
dinator  System  and  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.’s  All-in-1,  although 
they  use  dissimilar  formats.  Infor¬ 
mation  can  also  be  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  an  electronic  mail  program 
and  a  distributed  data  base  pro¬ 
gram  written  to  MHS. 

The  Coordinator,  announced  late 
last  year,  is  the  first  application  to 
support  MHS.  It  combines  electron¬ 
ic  messaging,  word  processing  and 
calendaring  functions. 

MHS  is  also  network  operating 
system  independent.  It  can  operate 
over  the  IBM  PC  LAN  Program, 
3Com’s  EtherSeries  and  3  +  ,  Ban¬ 
yan  Systems,  Inc.’s  VINES  and  net¬ 
works  that  support  MS-DOS  3.2. 

In  its  first  release,  the  develop¬ 
er’s  kit  will  provide  support  for 
message  pickup  and  delivery,  mes¬ 
sage  store-and-forward,  asynchro¬ 
nous  dial-up  support  and  an  appli¬ 
cation  interface.  MHS  core  services 
to  be  available  in  future  releases 
include  conversion  services,  securi¬ 
ty  services,  routing  directory  ser¬ 
vices  for  wide-area  networks,  and 
communications  services  from  net¬ 
work  to  network  and  between  local 
networks  and  host  systems. 

Future  releases  will  also  add 
support  for  connection  protocols 
such  as  Systems  Network  Architec¬ 
ture  and  X.25,  for  message  proto¬ 
cols  such  as  X.400,  and  for  format 
translation  such  as  IBM’s  Profes¬ 
sional  Office  System  and  DEC’s 
All-in-1.  The  kit  costs  $5,000. 

Novell  will  add  other  program¬ 
ming  tools  to  its  portfolio  with  its 
planned  acquisition  of  SoftCraft, 
Inc.  The  Austin,  Texas-based  firm 
developed  the  Btrieve  data  base 
utility. 

SoftCraft,  which  had  $2  million 
in  sales  last  year,  will  be  acquired 
in  exchange  for  130,400  shares  of 
Novell  common  stock. 

One  announcement  that  was  ex¬ 
pected  but  not  made  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  a  change  in  Novell’s  pric¬ 
ing  for  distributors.  Although  a 
source  close  to  Novell  expects  the 
firm  to  squeeze  out  distributors  by 
cutting  their  profit  margins,  Bur¬ 
ton  denied  it.  “Our  server  and 
adapter  pricing  hasn’t  changed,” 
he  said.  The  source  suggested  that 
Novell  wants  to  do  away  with  dis¬ 
tributors  and  sell  through  its 
NetWare  centers  to  cut  costs  and 
gain  control  over  distribution. □ 


►  WANS 

Gateway 
bridge  links 
Novell  nets 

BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


IRVINE,  Calif.  —  Gateway  Com¬ 
munications,  Inc.  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  G/Remote  Bridge,  which 
provides  wide-area  networking  ca¬ 
pabilities  to  users  of  local  nets 
based  on  Novell,  Inc.’s  NetWare 
network  operating  system. 

Larry  Stephenson,  executive 
vice-president  of  Gateway,  de¬ 
scribed  G/Remote  Bridge  as  a  high¬ 
speed,  X.25-based  NetWare  net-to- 
net  link.  “The  remote  bridge 
interconnects  any  Novell  NetWare- 
based  network  in  a  way  that  is 
transparent  to  the  user,”  Stephen¬ 
son  said.  He  added  that  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  the  first  in  a  series  of 
planned  local  net  tools  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  introduce  this  year. 

G/Remote  Bridge  combines  a 
personal  computer  card  and  soft- 


The  G/Remote  is 
the  first  in  a 
series  of  local  net 
tools. 


ware  to  allow  users  to  set  up  a  vir¬ 
tual  link  between  remote  local  nets 
over  public  or  private  X.25  data 
networks.  As  many  as  32  different 
nets  can  be  connected  simulta¬ 
neously.  X.25  support  allows 
transmission  speeds  up  to  19.2K 
bit/sec,  Stephenson  said. 

The  product  uses  standard 
NetWare  access  calls  and  supports 
NetWare’s  communications  proto¬ 
col.  The  bridge  operates  over  dedi¬ 
cated  point-to-point  links,  dial-up 
lines  and  public  data  networks 
such  as  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.’s  Telenet  and  Tymnet/Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Network  Systems, 
Inc.’s  Tymnet. 

The  bridge  also  links  remote 
stand-alone  personal  computers  to 
a  local  network. 

“The  bridge  employs  the  Gate¬ 
way  Network  Access  Method 
[GNAM]  to  guarantee  packet  deliv¬ 
ery,”  Stephenson  said.  “GNAM 
provides  sophisticated  routing  as 
well  as  error  detection  and  correc¬ 
tion.  If  a  virtual  circuit  fails  some¬ 
where  along  the  line,  all  the  user 
sees  is  an  error  message  on  the 
screen.” 

According  to  Stephenson,  Gate¬ 
way  is  discussing  an  OEM  agree¬ 
ment  with  Novell  for  the  product. 

The  bridge  will  be  available 
from  Gateway  by  March  1.  A  start¬ 
er  kit  with  two  G/Remote  Bridges 
is  priced  at  $2,990.  An  add-on  link 
for  additional  networks  is  priced 
at  $1,595,  and  a  remote  personal 
computer  link  is  priced  at  $795.  □ 


cripti00 
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C  1986  Granger  Associates 
Accunet  is  a  registered  trademark 
of  AT&T  Communications. 


any  combination,  then  reconfigure  the  mix  automatically  when¬ 
ever  you  want.  That’s  an  important  part  of  controlling  your  own 
communications  network.  Which  is  what  T1  is  all  about. 

To  keep  that  information  clear  and  accurate  over  long  distances, 
you  can  add  echo  canceling. 

To  make  your  network  more  efficient,  you  can  add  ADPCM  voice 
compression  and  double  the  amount  of  voice  traffic  you  can  carry. 

And  to  find  out  more  about  what  our  completely  compatible  new 
CP2000  digital  termination  can  do,  you  can  write  Granger 
Associates,  3101  Scott  Blvd. ,  * 

Santa  Clara,  CA  95054-3394.  \ 

Or,  call  us.  Outside  California, 

1 800  538-8157  ext.  886.  Inside 
California,  1  800  672-3470 


Introducing  the  completely  compatible 
CP2000  T1  digital  termination  from  Granger. 

It  amazes  us  that  some  companies  try  to  sell  T1  products  that  aren’t 
network  compatible. 

We  don’t  know  what  they  expect  you  to  do  with  them,  but  we  hope 
it  doesn’t  have  anything  to  do  with  communications. 

The  new  Granger  CP2000  digital  termination  is  compatible  with 
AT&T’s  standards  for  their  Accunet"  services,  along  with  a  dictionary 
of  other  standards:  ESF,  CCR,  T1Y1,  B8ZS,  M24,  M44,  SNA, 
RS-232,  SS  #7  and  on  and  on. 

Just  as  important,  the  CP2000  is  ISDN  compatible.  That  makes  it 
an  excellent  way  to  ensure  the  network  you  design  today  won’t  be 
locked  out  of  the  technology  developed  tomorrow. 

Granger’s  commitment  to  compatibility  is  why  our  client  list 
already  reads  like  a  who’s-who  of  long-haul  carriers,  telephone 
operating  companies  and  private  networks. 

The  CP2000  digital  termination  is  also  flexible.  ^ — 

You  can  mix  voice,  data  and  video  in 


A  subsidiary  of  DSC  Communications  Corporation, 
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►  carrier  competition 

US  Sprint  rewrites  the 
book  on  WATS  tariffs 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Begin¬ 
ning  March  1,  US  Sprint  Communi¬ 
cations  Co.  will  restructure  the  tar¬ 
iffs  for  most  of  its  WATS  services 
and  reduce  the  rates  for  its  Ad¬ 
vanced  WATS  offering  by  2%  to 
3%,  according  to  a  recent  filing 
with  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

US  Sprint’s  new  WATS  tariffs 


are  a  response  to  AT&T’s  WATS 
cuts,  which  took  effect  Jan.  1.  US 
Sprint  said  its  WATS  rates  offer 
customers  an  average  15%  savings 
over  AT&T’s  rates. 

The  major  change  in  US  Sprint’s 
WATS  tariffs  is  the  elimination  of 
so-called  line  averaging.  Under 
that  scheme,  WATS  is  billed  by 
adding  up  hours 
of  use  for  each 
line  and  then  di¬ 
viding  that  sum 


by  the  customer’s  total  number  of 
lines,  giving  an  average  hours  of 
use  per  line. 

Combining  all  traffic  lets  users 
take  advantage  of  less  expensive 
rate  steps,  which  are  based  on 
hours  of  usage.  This  is  intended  to 
encourage  users  to  route  as  much 
traffic  as  possible  over  US  Sprint 
WATS  facilities,  according  to  Peter 
Buonaiuto,  product  manager  of 
dedicated  WATS  services. 

“Under  the  new  tariff  structure, 
users  will  be  able  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  greater  savings  because 
volume  of  use  will  be  based  on  the 
total  and  not  the  per-line  usage,” 
said  Amanda 
Weathersby,  di¬ 
rector  of  prod¬ 
uct  marketing 


More  news:  page  38 


Now  Your  Small  PC  Network  Can  Have 
Big  Network  Connections. 

CROSSTALK "  Network  Version  opens  a  wide  world  of  communications  potential  for  any  user 
on  your  IBM  PC  Network,  Token  Ring  Network,  or  other  NETBIOS-compatible  network. Any 
computer  on  your  network  can  share  1  or  2  modems  and  phone  lines,  plus  something  just  as 
important  — the  flexibility  and  range  of  communication  that  CROSSTALK  is  famous  for. 

CROSSTALK  gives  any  workstation  a  wide  range  of  terminal  emulations  and  protocols,  to 
allow  file  transfer  with  other  PCs,  other  PC  networks,  minis,  and  mainframes.  It  also  speeds 
error-checked  file  transfer  within  the  network,  at  high  speed,  without  going  through  the  server. 
Our  network  version  has  all  the  user  convenience  you've  learned  to  expect  from  CROSSTALK 
Menu  or  command.  Help  system.  Simple  language.  Automated  ft!T  A  r  i  j 

script  files. Ask  your  dealer  about  it.  Or  write  for  details. 

Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc./ 1000  Holcomb  Woods  Parkway  .  network  version 

Roswell,  Georgia  30076/ 1(800)24 1  -6393 

CROSSTALK  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Communications  Associates.  Inc 


at  US  Sprint. 

In  addition,  US  Sprint  restruc¬ 
tured  the  rate  steps  for  WATS  ser¬ 
vices.  Rate  steps  spell  out  ranges  of 
hourly  usage  on  which  pricing  is 
based.  Pricing  decreases  at  each 
successive  rate  step.  The  old  steps 
ranged  from  zero  to  15  hours,  15  to 
40  hours,  40  to  80  hours,  and  80 
hours  and  up.  The  new  steps  are 
zero  to  25  hours,  25  to  50  hours,  50 
to  100  hours,  and  100  hours  and 
up.  The  new  rate  steps  apply  to 
most  WATS  services,  including 
Dial  One  WATS,  Advanced  WATS, 
Advanced  WATS  Plus  and  Banded 
WATS. 

In  the  case  of  Dial  One  WATS, 
US  Sprint  also  reduced  the  fixed 
monthly  charges  for  the  service. 
Previously,  users  paid  $50  for  each 
WATS  line.  Under  the  new  tariff, 
the  customer  will  pay  a  set  month¬ 
ly  service  fee  of  $56.40  for  all  lines 
at  a  location,  according  to  Weath¬ 
ersby.  Dial  One  WATS’  new  tariff 
structure  also  allows  customers  to 
use  any  line  for  WATS  service, 
rather  than  have  a  predetermined 
number  of  lines  dedicated  to  WATS 
use.G 


LU  6.2  from  page  2 
tage  of  this  capability  requires  us¬ 
ers  to  rewrite  applications.  Howev¬ 
er,  users  can  migrate  to  a  fully  dis¬ 
tributed  system  over  time,  said 
Eugene  Buechele,  vice-president  of 
engineering  at  Communications  So¬ 
lutions,  Inc.  (CSI)  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  a  vendor  of  data  communi¬ 
cations  software  products. 

“The  first  wave  of  distributed 
applications  using  LU  6.2  involves 
moving  functions  such  as  data  ac¬ 
quisition,  syntax  checking  and 
screen  updates  onto  the  personal 
computer  where  possible,  and  leav¬ 
ing  actual  transaction  processing 
to  the  mainframe,”  Buechele  said. 

United  Airlines  is  trying  to  do 
just  that,  according  to  Buechele. 
The  airline  is  looking  to  replace  its 
reservation  terminals  with  person¬ 
al  computers  connected  to  a  local- 
area  network.  “They  want  to  take 
all  the  terminal  processing  off  the 
mainframe  and  put  it  on  the  PCs,” 
Buechele  said. 

Medical  supply  company  Baxter 
Travenol  Laboratories,  Inc.  is  us¬ 
ing  LU  6.2  in  a  similar  way,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mike  Baker,  director  of 
distributed  systems  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  technology  divi¬ 
sion  in  McGaw  Park,  Ill.  Baker  has 
been  involved  in  a  two-year  project 
to  overhaul  the  company’s  order- 
entry  system.  Burroughs  Corp. 
mainframes  are  being  replaced 
with  IBM  mainframes,  and  mini¬ 
computers  are  being  swapped  for 
IBM  Personal  Computers  support¬ 
ed  with  IBM  Token-Ring  Networks. 

Baker  said  the  key  reason  for 
the  conversion  is  that  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  could  not  accommodate  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  order-entry 
system. 

According  to  Baker,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  original  order-entry  system 
was  distributed,  which  minimized 
application  migration  problems. 
Baker  is  fortunate  in  that  he  is  also 
in  the  process  of  replacing  equip¬ 
ment  so  he  will  not  have  to 
See  LU  6.2  page  39 
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u  Once  freed,  you  can  be  sure  the  [regional  Bell  operating  companies]  will  set  up  affili¬ 
ations  with  foreign  operations.  That  won’t  strengthen  the  trade  balance,  as  proponents  sug¬ 
gest.  It  will  worsen  it. 

Micheal  Birck 

President,  Tellabs,  Inc. 

Lisle,  III. 


►private  packet  nets 


BBN  prospers 
amidst  malaise 


Reputation  aids  search  for  clients. 


BY  PAM  POWERS 

Senior  Editor 


CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  —  While 
most  vendors  in  the  private  packet¬ 
switching  market  have  suffered 
sluggish  sales  over  the  past  few 
years,  BBN  Communications  Corp. 
has  been  steadily  growing,  landing 


contracts  with  companies  such  as 
Barclays  Bank  pic  and  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co. 

As  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc., 
BBN  Communications’  sole  charter 
is  to  design,  market,  install  and 
maintain  private  packet  networks. 

See  BBN  page  10 


Profile  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman,  Inc. 


First  six  months 

Percent 

1986 

1985 

increase 

Sales  of  computer 
and  communications 
products 

$  108.97m 

$82. 95m 

31.4% 

Sales  of  research, 
development  and 
consulting  sen/ices 

$69.  lm 

$55. 3m 

25% 

Income  from  computer 
and  communications 

$13.71m 

$9. 7m 

41.6% 

products 

Income  from  research, 
development  and 
consulting  services 

$5.  lm 

$4. 2m 

23.8% 

Private  packet  network  contracts 

□  MasterCard 

□  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

□  U.S.  Defense  Data  Network 

□  Weyerhaeuser  Corp. 

□  Barclays  Bank  pic 


INDUSTRY  EYE 


PAM  POWERS 


Once  burned,  vendors 
espouse  ‘core  business’ 


Like  snakes  shedding  their 
skins,  a  startling  number  of 
prominent  vendors  last  year 
sloughed  off  unprofitable  busi¬ 
nesses  and  made  solemn  vows 
to  attack  narrower,  more  famil¬ 
iar  markets  with  determination. 

Companies  such  as  Western 
Union  Corp.,  M/A  Com,  Inc., 
RCA  Corp.  and  the  Bell  operat¬ 
ing  companies  sold  or  folded  di¬ 
visions  or  lines 
of  business 
that  had  long 
sullied  their 
balance  sheets. 

Invariably, 
the  divested 
operations  fell 
outside  the 
realm  of  the 
companies’  so- 
called  “core 
businesses,”  or 
their  primary 
lines  of  busi- 
ness.  In  fact,  a 

new-found  commitment  to  core 
businesses  was  one  of  the  major 
trends  of  the  year. 

Given  the  scope  and  costli¬ 
ness  of  divestment  activities 
last  year,  one  would  think  play¬ 
ers  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  would  develop  an  almost 
cultish  devotion  to  their  core 
businesses  and  henceforward 
staunchly  refuse  to  dabble  in 
products  and  services  outside 
that  realm.  One  might  almost 
believe  they  would  eschew  ac- 


A  new-found 
commitment  to 
core  businesses 
was  one  of  the 
major  trends  of 
the  year. 


quisitions  and  mergers  and  fo¬ 
cus  on  that  which  made  them 
successful  in  the  first  place. 

But  it  seems  there’s  always 
that  fascination  with  expan¬ 
sion,  with  broadening  the  prod¬ 
uct  line  and  the  customer  base. 
Vendors  no  doubt  will  continue 
to  buy  out  other  vendors,  all 
the  while  intoning  formulas  for 
“creating  economies  of  scale” 
and  “fleshing 
out  product 
lines.” 

In  some 
cases,  they’ll 
be  doing  just 
that,  and  both 
user  and  ven¬ 
dor  will  bene¬ 
fit.  In  other 
cases,  forays 
into  new  lines 
of  business 
will  be  fol- 
lowed  by  dis¬ 
appointment. 

Many  observers  say  the 
BOCs  will  follow  their  inclina¬ 
tions  toward  expansiveness  and 
begin  manufacturing  equipment 
as  soon  as  regulations  allow. 
How  successful  they  will  be  in 
another  area  beyond  their  core 
business  —  provision  of  tele¬ 
phone  service  —  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  BOCs  might  do  well 
to  remember  that  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  really  isn’t  one  unless  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  along  with  the  tools 
to  make  it  work. 


►  AT&T 

Mass,  workers  lose  jobs 

Network  Systems  force  pared  down. 


BY  JOSH  GONZE 

Staff  Writer 


NORTH  ANDOVER,  Mass.  —  An 
AT&T  Network  Systems  Group 
manufacturing  plant  located  here 
recently  laid  off  625  workers  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  falling  demand  for  the 
telephone  transmission  equipment 
made  at  the  factory. 

The  layoff  affected  nonsalaried 
workers,  but  plant  spokesman  Jo¬ 
seph  Giampa  would  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  future  cuts  among 
salaried  workers,  as  well  as  further 
layoffs  of  nonsalaried  workers. 

Giampa  cited  a  decline  in  de¬ 


mand  for  the  plant’s  telephone  gear 
as  the  reason  for  the  layoffs.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  other  firms  have  en¬ 
croached  on  this  one-time  AT&T 
stronghold.  The  problem,  Giampa 
said,  “has  to  be  competition  from 
other  manufacturers.”  He  did  not 
name  any  particular  competitors. 

The  plant  sells  its  transmission 
equipment  mainly  to  the  seven  re¬ 
gional  Bell  holding  companies. 

The  625  laid-off  workers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Local  1365  of  Communica¬ 
tions  Workers  of  America,  were 
predominantly  testers  and  opera¬ 
tors,  representing  about  7%  of  the 
plant’s  9,500-member  work  force.  □ 


BRIEFS 


Luxcom,  Inc.  and  Ericsson  Fi¬ 
ber  Optics  AB  of  Sweden,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Ericsson  AB, 
have  entered  into  a  joint  agree¬ 
ment.  The  companies  will  engage  in 
the  joint  development  of  a  family  of 
products  based  initially  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  Luxcom  universal  data  multi¬ 
plexer.  The  products  will  be  aimed 
at  the  premises-wiring  market¬ 
place. 

$ 

The  Southern  New  England 
Telephone  Board  of  Directors  has 
approved  a  share-purchase  rights 
plan  designed  to  protect  sharehold¬ 
ers  in  the  event  of  a  hostile  take¬ 
over  attempt.  The  plan  is  designed 
to  encourage  negotiation  with  the 
board  of  directors  if  anyone  should 
be  interested  in  acquiring  the  com¬ 
pany. 


Under  the  terms  of  a  new  mar¬ 
keting  agreement,  Orion  Group, 
Inc.  and  Retix  will  each  recom¬ 
mend  the  other’s  products  to  their 
respective  bases  of  OEM,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  Post  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Administration  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Both  have  agreed  to  develop  and 
market  a  gateway  product  that  will 
link  Systems  Network  Architecture 
networks  to  Open  Systems  Inter¬ 
connect-based  systems. 

$ 

Western  Union  Corp.  has  re¬ 
ported  it  expects  a  loss  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $54  million  for  1986,  result¬ 
ing  from  a  write-down  in  the  value 
of  certain  of  its  communications  fa¬ 
cilities.  The  amount  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  gains  of  about  $46  million 
See  Briefs  page  10 
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BBN  from  page  9 

Jeff  Palmer,  the  company’s  vice- 
president  of  marketing,  says  that 
single-minded  dedication  is  one  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  company’s  history  of  suc¬ 
cess.  “Where  else  could  you  possi¬ 
bly  find  600  professionals 
dedicated  to  the  problem  of  wide- 
area  data  networking?”  Palmer 
noted  in  a  recent  interview. 

BBN  has  built  a  reputation  that 
now  feeds  upon  itself.  When  users 
consider  such  big-ticket  items  as 
private  networks,  invariably  they 
seek  solid  proof-of-performance  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  vendor  support  by 
consulting  other  user  installations. 

BBN’s  roster  includes  National 
Westminster  Bank  pic,  MasterCard, 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  Ita¬ 
ly’s  corporate  conglomerate,  INI, 


among  others.  The  Procter  &  Gam¬ 
ble  and  Barclays  contracts  were  re¬ 
cent  victories. 

Palmer  admits  that  the  company 
makes  a  lot  of  its  money  on  over¬ 
seas  contracts.  Part  of  that,  he  said, 
is  attributable  to  the  industry 
slump  in  the  domestic  market,  but 
“the  international  market  is  also 
more  receptive  to  ISO  standards. 
IBM  is  less  dominant  there.” 

There  are  indications  that  the 


domestic  market  is  picking  up,  but 
Palmer  said  many  users  need  to  be 
educated  about  the  current  benefits 
of  packet-switching  technology. 

“A  lot  of  users  think  packet  is 
exclusively  X.25  and  asynchronous 
communications.  That  view  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  date,”  he  said. 

It  is  because  of  the  large  in¬ 
stalled  base  of  IBM  bisynchronous 
and  Systems  Network  Architecture 
networks  in  the  domestic  market 


The  domestic  market  is  picking  up, 
but  users  need  to  be  educated  about 
packet-switching  technology. 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  BUILDING 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS, 
THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE. 

While  any  number  of  companies  can  offer 
to  sell  you  a  private  wide-area  network, 
one  company  can  offer  you  25  years  of 
computer  and  communications  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  it.  BBN  Communications. 

Experience  that  includes  designing  and 
building  the  world’s  first  packet-switching 
network  for  the  U.S.  government  back  in 
1969.  Since  then,  it  has  evolved  into  the 
world’s  largest  wide-area  network,  the 
Defense  Data  Network,  connecting  over 
30,000  users  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  isn’t  the  only 
customer  with  tough  networking  problems 
that  BBN  has  helped  to  solve.  Numerous 
major  corporations,  among  them  Wang, 
Weyerhaeuser,  and  MasterCard,  not 
to  mention  European  giants  like  England’s 
National  Westminster  Bank  and  Italy’s 
largest  corporation,  ENI,  have  also  found 
the  answers  they  were  looking  for  from  us. 
Each  came  to  BBN  with  a  unique  net¬ 
working  problem-from  integrated  voice/ 
data  transmission  to  electronic  mail  to 
credit  authorization- and  each  came  away 
with  a  unique  networking  solution. 

If  you’re  going  to  make  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  wide-area  network  vendor,  only 
three  things  count.  Experience,  experience, 
and  experience.  In  wide-area  networking 
only  one  company  delivers  it  all. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 

A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 


70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 


that  BBN  is  concentrating  its  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  area  of  IBM  connectiv¬ 
ity.  The  company  now  has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  division  of  full-time  employees 
who  work  exclusively  on  integrat¬ 
ing  SNA  and  packet  networks. 

One  area  dominated  by  IBM  is  fi¬ 
nancial  services,  and  BBN  believes 
that  vertical  market  is  ripe  with 
opportunity.  The  company  recently 
created  a  financial  services  divi¬ 
sion,  headed  up  by  Vice-President 
Samuel  Sussman. 

“The  large  number  of  mergers 
and  acquisitions  in  this  area  has 
created  organizations  with  many 
different  networks  running  differ¬ 
ent  protocols  and  different  applica¬ 
tions,”  Sussman  said. 

“These  consolidated  companies 
could  save  a  lot  of  money  by  com¬ 
bining  applications  over  a  single 
backbone  with  a  single  point  of 
control.”  Continued  deregulation  of 
the  banking  industry  will  soon  lead 
to  interstate  banking,  and  that  will 
further  expand  BBN’s  potential 
user  base,  he  said. 

While  BBN  seems  well-posi¬ 
tioned  for  future  profits,  it  faces 
serious  competition  from  several 
well-backed  giants.  Many  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  packet  market  have 
deep  pockets,  national  recognition 
and  well-rounded  product  lines. 

These  companies  include  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.,  Telenet  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.  and  Tymnet/Mc¬ 
Donnell  Douglas  Network  Systems, 
Inc.  Telenet  and  Tymnet/McDon¬ 
nell  Douglas  operate  the  country’s 
two  largest  public-switched  net¬ 
works  and  have  the  added  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  sell  hybrid 
public/private  networks. 

Some  smaller  companies  may 
also  give  BBN  a  run  for  its  money. 
Telematics,  Inc.,  based  in  Fort  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Fla.,  has  snatched  up  sev¬ 
eral  large  contracts  despite  its  new¬ 
comer  status. 

Netrix  Corp.,  a  Herndon,  Va.- 
based  start-up  that  will  shortly  in¬ 
troduce  a  circuit/packet  switch, 
last  week  chose  Chuck  Stein  to  be 
its  president.  Stein  is  a  former  vice- 
president  of  BBN  and  is  credited 
with  much  of  the  firm’s  success  in 
the  packet  market.  □ 


Briefs  from  page  9 
from  the  sale  of  Western  Union’s 
Government  Systems  Division  and 
its  interests  in  Airfone,  Inc.  and 
Cellular  Communications,  Inc. 

For  the  fourth  quarter  of  1986, 
before  the  effects  of  the  write¬ 
down  and  related  accruals,  the 
company  expects  to  record  income 
of  approximately  $17  million. 

$ 

Fox  Research,  Inc.  has  signed  a 
distribution  agreement  with  Avnet, 
Inc.  for  the  sale  of  the  Fox  10-NET 
products  through  its  subsidiary, 
Avnet  Computer  Technologies,  Inc. 
The  Fox  product  line  will  be  of¬ 
fered  through  Avnet  Computer 
Technologies  sales  and  service  cen¬ 
ters  nationwide. 

$ 

Artel  Communications  Corp. 

has  announced  the  election  of  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Bowman  to  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer. 
Bowman  was  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Telco  Systems,  Inc.  □ 
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NATA/NCC  show  on  tap 

The  North  American  Telecommunications  Association  (NATA)  and  the  National  Computer 
Conference  (NCC)  recently  announced  a  name  and  a  theme  for  their  joint  computer-communi¬ 
cations  conference  and  exhibition.  “Unicom  ’87  - —  Combining  Computer  and  Communications 
Technologies  Into  Business  Solutions”  will  be  held  Dec.  1  to  4  in  Dallas.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  show,  contact  NATA  at  (202)  296-9800,  or  NCC  at  (703)  620-8928. 


►  LONG-DISTANCE 

ITT  unit 
cuts  rates 
by  10.7% 

BY  JOSH  GONZE  ' 

Staff  Writer 


ITT  Corp.’s  long-distance  unit, 
United  States  Transmission  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  announced  rate  cuts  av¬ 
eraging  10.7%,  which,  if  approved 
by  the  FCC,  will  take  effect  March 
1. 

The  reductions,  which  affect 
rates  for  ITT  long-distance  inter¬ 
state  calls  made  in  any  of  the  three 
rate  periods,  day,  evening  or 
night/weekend,  follow  similar  cuts 
made  last  July. 

Under  the  new  rates,  a  three- 
minute  call  between  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles  during  the  daytime  pe¬ 
riod  would  cost  $1.03,  representing 
a  16.9%  cut.  The  same  call  made  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
would  be  cut  17.5%,  to  80  cents. 

ITT  said  users  reaching  specified 
calling  volumes  would  be  entitled 
to  discounts  of  up  to  10%. □ 


Where  networks  are  vulnerable 


Results  from  a  poll  of  500  users 
at  the  Communication  Networks  ’87  conference 
in  Washington,  D.C. 
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SOURCE:  COMMUNICATIONS  SATELLITE  CORP.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


TELECOM  TIDBITS 


Anixter  Bros.,  Inc.  announced  it  has  become  an  offi¬ 
cial  distributor  of  AT&T’s  Premises  Distribution  Sys¬ 
tem  (PDS). 

As  an  authorized  distributor,  Anixter  can  offer  all 
PDS  services,  including  design,  engineering,  installa¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  warranty.  The  company  will 
also  stock  the  full  line  of  PDS  products.  PDS  is  a  com¬ 
munications  wiring  plan  using  twisted-pair  and  fiber¬ 
optic  cable. 

See  Tidbits  page  12 


BOB  WALLACE 


Tariff  twists  make  long-term 
net  planning  hard  to  handle 


Although  users  applaud  plummeting 
long-distance  service  rates,  tariff 
gyrations  complicate  efforts  to  plan 
wide-area  networks,  particularly  when 
manages  try  to  optimize  for  cost. 

The  increased  number  of  tariff 
changes  filed  today  makes  life  hard 
enough,  but  evaluating  changes  and  op¬ 
tions  is  made  all  the  more  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  tariff  proposals  are  often 
changed  before  they  are  implemented. 

AT&T’s  proposed  rate  reductions  and 
hikes  are  often  quite  different  from 
those  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  approves. 

Furthermore,  the 
FCC  sometimes  changes 
or  delays  the  date  that 
the  price  changes  go 
into  effect. 

Comparison  shop¬ 
ping  is  also  complicated 
because  it  takes  com¬ 
petitors  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  and  US 
Sprint  Communications 
Co.  time  to  respond  to 
AT&T  rates  in  kind. 


“One  option  is  to 
enter  into  long¬ 
term,  fixed-price 
agreements  for 
services. 


Ford  Motor  Co.,  which  spends  $150 
million  annually  for  domestic  and  inter¬ 
national  communications  services,  cannot 
buy  a  simple  solution  to  the  nagging 
problem. 

The  nation’s  No.  2  automaker  claimed 
that  large  rate  cuts  often  limit  the  tele¬ 
communications  staff’s  network  planning 
options. 

Gerald  Peterson,  corporate  systems  de¬ 
velopment  director  for  Ford,  said  the 
user  has  two  basic  choices  when  secur¬ 
ing  long-distance  services. 

“One  option  is  to  enter  into  long-term, 
fixed-price  agreements 
for  services,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “The  other 
choice  is  to  negotiate 
agreements  on  a  short¬ 
term  basis.” 

The  systems  devel¬ 
opment  director 
claimed  Ford  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  predict  the 
unpredictable  in  terms 
of  costs  of  long-dis¬ 
tance  services.  “We  get 
See  Tariff  page  12 


►  NETWORK  UPGRADE 

Grumman 
opts  for 
Centrex 

N.  Y.  Telephone  beats  out 
AT&T  for  8-year  contract. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Editor 


BETHPAGE,  N.Y.  —  In  a  bold  attempt  to  modernize 
and  consolidate  its  voice  and  data  communications 
network,  Grumman  Corp.  will  cash  in  a  handful  of 
PBXs  and  numerous  intermachine  trunk  lines  for  a 
20,000-line  digital  Centrex  service  that  incorporates 
advanced  networking  features. 

The  aerospace  giant  originally  sought  to  replace  its 
voice  net  hodgepodge,  which  consisted  of  analog  Cen¬ 
trex  services,  several  private  branch  exchanges  and  a 
microwave  radio  system,  with  an  all-PBX  network  to 
be  anchored  by  a  Class  5  central  office  switch  located 
here. 

Fearful  it  would  lose  a  large  Centrex  account,  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  bid  for  the  lucrative  eight-year 
contract  with  a  multisite,  digital  Centrex  solution  that 
would  provide  a  companywide  uniform  dialing 
scheme.  The  Bell  operating  company  proposed  sup¬ 
porting  individual  Grumman  locations  with  digital 
Centrex  and  tying  the  multiple  Centrex  switching  of¬ 
fices  together  over  dial-up  lines,  through  use  of  a  vir¬ 
tual  network  capability. 

AT&T,  a  major  competitor,  proposed  a  PBX-based 
alternative. 

Grumman  chose  the  New  York  Telephone  package, 
which  the  BOC  admitted  was  at  least  two  million  dol¬ 
lars  more  expensive  than  the  AT&T  proposal,  because 
of  the  customer  control  offered.  New  York  Telephone 
said  the  network  control  capabilities  for  the  network 
would  be  the  same  as  those  only  currently  available  in 
the  BOC’s  Intellipath  II  Digital  Centrex  service. 

Grumman  Net  will  serve  all  company  locations  on 
Long  Island,  including  its  corporate  headquarters 
here,  its  office  building  in  Melville,  N.Y.,  and  its  air¬ 
craft  assembly,  flight  test  and  maintenance  center  in 
Calverton,  N.Y. 

Grumman  would  not  give  the  value  of  the  network 
contract  nor  say  what  savings  the  company  could  ex¬ 
pect.  New  York  Telephone  said  construction  of  the 
system  has  already  begun.  The  BOC  predicted  Grum¬ 
man  Net  will  be  fully  operational  in  early  1988. 

A1  Zoitke,  telecommunications  director  for  Grum¬ 
man,  said  he  will  be  able  to  reconfigure  the  communi¬ 
cations  network  instantaneously  from  a  terminal  at 
Grumman’s  headquarters  here.  The  terminal  will  pro¬ 
vide  access  to  software  in  New  York  Telephone’s  digi¬ 
tal  central  office  switches.  “The  virtual  network  pro¬ 
vides  us  with  a  flat,  non-usage-sensitive  rate  for 
service  between  network  locations.” 

Zoitke  said  the  company  wanted  the  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  configuration  of  Grumman  Net  but  did  not 
want  to  buy  PBXs  to  acquire  that  control.  “We  don’t 
want  to  be  in  the  telephone  business,”  he  remarked. 
“We  didn’t  want  to  incur  the  expenses  associated  with 

See  Grumman  page  12 
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Grumman  from  page  11 
hiring  and  training  staff  to  operate 
a  [central  office  switch-multiple 
PBX]  network.” 

Zoitke  claimed  the  network  re¬ 
configuration  capability  available 
with  the  new  network  will  prove 
invaluable  because  Grumman  is 
frequently  adding  or  deleting  net¬ 
work  locations.  ‘‘We  will  be  able  to 
effect  necessary  changes  much 
more  quickly  with  this  system  than 
we  could  with  PBXs,”  he  noted.  “If 
we  had  chosen  a  multiple-PBX  net¬ 
work,  each  time  we  wanted  to  add 
another  location  to  the  network  we 
would  have  had  to  buy  another 
PBX.” 

The  New  York  Telephone  net 
will  provide  a  single  uniform  dial¬ 
ing  plan  for  all  Grumman  Net  users. 


Presently,  each  site  uses  a  different 
plan  and  authorization  code  to  gain 
access  to  the  network. 

With  the  new  network,  a  caller 
will  gain  access  to  the  network  by 
dialing  9  and  seven  digits. 

Just  five  years  ago,  Grumman 
was  a  total  analog  Centrex  shop.  In 
recent  years,  the  company  installed 
PBXs  at  several  Long  Island  loca¬ 
tions  and  implemented  a  micro- 
wave  system  that  handled  some 
voice  traffic.  With  the  decision  to 
implement  digital  Centrex  service, 
Grumman  has  come  full  circle. 

“We  were  very  concerned  about 
the  need  to  incorporate  digital 
technology  in  [Grumman  Net].  We 
wanted  to  position  the  system  in  a 
way  that  would  allow  us  to  use 
ISDN  services  in  the  future,”  Zoitke 


explained. 

Grumman  Net  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  digital  switching  and  trans¬ 
mission  technologies.  Under  the 
new  network  agreement,  Centrex 
services  will  be  provided  from  sev¬ 
eral  New  York  Telephone  digital 
central  office  switches. 

Services  offered  from  the 
switches  include  automatic  call 
routing,  call  forwarding,  call  wait¬ 
ing,  speed  calling  and  conference 
calling. 

Non-Centrex  gear  now  used  in 
the  company’s  voice  communica¬ 
tions  network  will  be  phased  out. 
Zoitke  said  six  PBXs  scattered 
among  Grumman  locations  would 
initially  be  hooked  to  Grumman  Net 
but  would  eventually  be  replaced 
by  digital  Centrex  service.  The  fate 
of  the  company’s  microwave  sys¬ 
tem,  which  currently  handles  high¬ 
speed  data  communications  be¬ 
tween  Grumman  locations,  is 
undecided. 


Tariff  from  page  1 1 
the  best  advice  we  can  from 
sources  outside  Ford.  We  try  to 
make  some  assessment  of  what  we 
think  will  happen  in  the  future,” 
he  related. 

Peterson  said  Ford  often  opts  to 
enter  long-term  service  arrange¬ 
ments  with  carriers  in  an  effort  to 
control  communications  expenses. 
“We  favor  such  arrangements  in 
some  instances  because  we  believe 
the  cost  of  services  will  increase  in 
the  long  run,”  he  explained.  “These 
[arrangements]  give  us  some  degree 
of  price  stability.” 

James  Hynes,  vice-president  of 
telecommunications  for  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank,  N.A.,  said  large  rate 
cuts  introduced  by  AT&T,  Sprint 
and  MCI  have  made  planning  the 
future  direction  of  the  bank’s  com¬ 
munications  network  a  tall  task. 
“We  try  to  identify  trends  in  long- 


Tidbits  from  page  1 1 

Digital  Sound  Corp.  enhanced 
its  VoiceServer  voice  mail  product 
in  a  recent  software  release  to  in¬ 
clude  such  features  as  message  no¬ 
tification  and  personal  assistance 
in  cases  of  inaccessible  call  destina¬ 
tions. 

The  Voice  Mail  Application  Soft¬ 
ware  Release  2.0  also  includes  such 
features  as  delivery  check  of  the 
subscriber’s  own  messages,  en¬ 
hanced  out-dial  delivery  for  imme¬ 
diate  posting,  personal  distribution 
list  options  and  priority  message  la¬ 
beling. 

Digital  Sound  sells  the  Voice- 
Server  to  distributors,  OEMs  and 
value-added  resellers  of  private 
branch  exchanges  and  office  auto¬ 
mation  equipment. 

Opcom  introduced  an  enhance¬ 
ment  to  its  call  processing  system 
that  provides  users  direct  access  to 
computer  data  bases. 

Direct  Access  Link/Interactive 
Voice  Response  (D.I.A.L./IVR)  ver¬ 
bally  prompts  callers  to  use  their 
push-button  telephone  keypads  to 
enter  and  retrieve  information 
from  a  data  base. 

The  information  requested  is 
then  read  directly  to  the  caller  by  a 


M/COM®  data  communications  seminars 

Hard  answers, 
not  hard  sell. 


'AdH 


Sometimes  its  hard  to 
tell  a  seminar  from  a  sales 
pitch.  But  not  a  MICOM® 
Datacomm  Seminar.  We  know 
there's  no  single  solution  for  all 
datacomm  problems.  So  our  sem¬ 
inars  are  designed  to  give  you 
nothing  but  unbiased  solutions. 
Really. 

For  example:  •  How  can  I  con¬ 
nect  PCs,  terminals,  and  minis?  •  How 
does  multiplexing  save  money?  •  What 
will  help  me  more,  X.25  or  Tl?  •  Should 
I  consider  installing  a  local  area  network? 
Our  one-day  seminar  features  many  topics  of 
interest  for  future  datacomm  users.  And  all  are 
presented  in  plain  English. 

For  registration  information  call  your  local  MICOM® 
office. 
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In  the  interim  period,  the  micro- 
wave  network,  which  provides 
some  28  T-l  channels,  will  handle 
overflow  voice  traffic  from  Grum¬ 
man  Net  in  addition  to  high-speed 
data.  Zoitke  said  digital  Centrex 
service  will  become  the  preferred 
means  of  adding  new  locations  to 
Grumman  Net. 

“The  cost  of  connecting  new 
sites  to  the  network  with  micro- 
wave  links  would  be  very  expen¬ 
sive,”  he  noted. 

Responsibility  for  network  man¬ 
agement  would  be  split  between 
Grumman’s  telecommunications 
staff  and  New  York  Telephone 
technicians,  he  said. 

“Our  people  would  identify  and 
analyze  network  problems  and 
would  turn  this  information  over  to 
the  New  York  Telephone  techni¬ 
cians  who  work  at  many  of  our 
sites,”  Zoitke  explained.  “Their 
people  would  perform  the  actual 
troubleshooting.  ’  ’  □ 


distance  service  pricing.  Network 
planning  is  more  difficult  because 
the  telecommunications  industry  is 
unstable  and  unpredictable,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

A  telecommunications  manager 
for  an  insurance  firm,  who  request¬ 
ed  anonymity,  said  the  instability 
of  the  long-distance  services  mar¬ 
ket  encouraged  his  company  to  im¬ 
plement  a  private  voice  and  data 
network  to  control  costs. 

“These  frequent  rate  changes 
are  serving  to  push  users  further 
and  further  away  from  public 
networking  services,”  he  comment¬ 
ed. 

“Installing  a  private  network 
means  we  can  project  our  communi¬ 
cations  costs  for  several  years  and 
not  be  affected  by  any  decisions 
[Federal  District  Court  Justice] 
Greene  makes  regarding  the  tele¬ 
communications  industry.”  □ 


prerecorded  voice. 

D.I.A.L./IVR  uses  a  dedicated  ap¬ 
plications  processor  that  is  inte¬ 
grated  into  the  D.I.A.L.  system 
through  a  software-based  commu¬ 
nications  protocol.  The  IVR  ap¬ 
pears  to  a  host  mainframe  comput¬ 
er  as  a  terminal  or  terminal  cluster 
controller  that  directly  interacts 
with  the  current  data  base  applica¬ 
tion. 

Nova-Net  Communications, 
Inc.,  a  very  small  aperture  terminal 
network  provider  based  in  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo.,  landed  a  contract  to 
provide  a  13-site  private  satellite 
network  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Emergency  Management  Agency 
(PEMA).  The  value  of  the  contract 
was  not  available. 

Under  the  agreement,  Nova-Net 
will  supply  and  install  the  VSATs 
and  provide  maintenance  and  net¬ 
work  management  for  users.  After 
the  13-site  network  is  evaluated, 
PEMA  may  choose  to  expand  the 
network  to  serve  all  its  sites  in  the 
state. 

The  VSAT  network  will  replace 
terrestrial  leased  lines  and  will  car¬ 
ry  flood  warning  information,  elec¬ 
tronic  mail  and  emergency  informa¬ 
tion.  □ 
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Delivery 


u  The  time  frame  needed  for  a  company  to  develop  an  application  that  will  supply  a 
strategic  advantage  is  a  decade. 

Howard  Frank 

Chairman 
Network  Management,  Inc. 

Bethesda,  Md. 


►  POS  NETWORKS 


Faultfinder  is 
jeweler’s  gem 

Device  locates  deficient  terminals. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


HOUSTON  —  A  device  able  to 
pinpoint  faulty  terminals  that 
bring  point-oDsale  networks  to  a 
standstill  is  the  jewel  of  one  jewel¬ 
er’s  eye. 

Gordon  Jewlery  Corp.,  with  a  na¬ 
tionwide  POS  network  linking  more 


than  600  locations  to  an  IBM  3033 
mainframe  at  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  here,  uses  the  device  at  58 
catalog  showrooms,  which  are 
equipped  with  in-store  POS  nets 
ranging  in  size  from  four  to  16  ter¬ 
minals. 

The  catalog  showrooms,  which 
Gordon  is  in  the  process  of  selling, 
See  Gordon  page  1 4 


memrifriiwro; 


How  much  time  users  spend 
monitoring  their  networks 


40 

32 

24 

16 

8 

0 

0  Less  than  2  3  to  6  7  to  8  9  to  12  13  to  18  19  to  24 

Hours  per  day 

SOURCE:  THE  MARKET  INFORMATION  CENTER.  INC.,  MARLBORO.  MASS. 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Vendors  hype  more  than  deliver 


Users  interested  in  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers  were  treated  to  the 
latest  in  “hot  air  ware”  at  the 
Communication  Networks  ’87 
Show  recently  held  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

On  the  show  floor,  sales  and 
marketing  managers  touted 
product  capabilities,  even 
though  many  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  features  have  not  even 
seen  the  light  of  beta  testing. 

Unfortunately,  preannouncing 
products  is  nothing  new  in  the 
T-l  arena.  About  three  years 
ago,  a  number  of  venture  capi¬ 
tal-backed,  start-up  companies 
burst  on  the  scene.  These  compa¬ 
nies  were  talking  about  multi¬ 
node  products  before  they  de¬ 
signed  and  delivered  a  single 
point-to-point  T-l  multiplexer. 
Since  that  time,  preannouncing 
products  has  become  common 
practice  in  the  T-l  market. 

Why  are  vendors  rushing  to 
announce  products  before  they 
are  ready  for  market?  Vendors 
say  customers  have  long  pur¬ 
chase  cycles,  requiring  sellers  to 
make  their  intentions  known 
well  in  advance.  In  order  to  bid 
on  a  contract  that  may  be 
awarded  in  December,  vendors 
have  to  announce  future  en¬ 
hancements  today. 

To  a  degree,  that’s  true.  But 
there’s  another  factor  that  may 
be  more  important.  Analysts  say 
there  are  too  many  vendors  vy¬ 
ing  for  a  relatively  small,  rough¬ 
ly  $200  million  market.  Analysts 
expect  the  market  to  grow  at  an 


exponential  rate,  with  much  of 
the  growth  coming  at  the  high 
end  of  the  market. 

Events  during  the  coming 
months  are  expected  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  vendors  will  still  be 
in  business  three  to  five  years 
from  now.  Thus,  many  vendors 
are  trying  to  position  themselves 
now  as  the  leading  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  supplier. 

This  jockeying  does  not  help 
users  facing  a  purchase  decision. 
Managers  are  being  deluged  with 
a  flood  of  product  claims.  Sepa¬ 
rating  real  functionality  from 
marketing  hype  is  becoming  a 
full-time  job. 

When  purchasing  a  modem  or 
low-speed  multiplexer,  users  do 
not  have  to  be  concerned  with 
matters  such  as  the  vendor’s  fi¬ 
nancial  stability.  In  the  T-l  mar¬ 
ket,  these  items  matter  more. 

In  addition  to  checking  prod¬ 
uct  features,  users  would  do 
well  to  talk  with  the  venture 
capitalists  backing  various  start¬ 
up  companies.  Users  should  try 
to  determine  just  how  committed 
the  investors  are  to  the  company 
before  signing  a  contract. 

Also,  references  ought  to  play 
a  critical  role  in  the  selection 
process.  Users  should  ask  for  a 
reference  for  each  feature  they 
plan  to  use.  If  the  vendor  can’t 
supply  such  references,  the  buy¬ 
er  must  determine  whether  or 
not  his  company  should  be  the 
one  to  test  the  capability. 

Vendors  ought  to  consider 
their  claims  more  carefully.  T-l 


multiplexers  have  a  long  buying 
cycle,  and  some  users  spend 
more  than  six  months  evaluating 
all  of  the  various  proposals. 

If  a  company  wants  to  discuss 
untested  features  in  a  request 
for  proposal,  it  should  list  them 
and  have  the  customer  sign  a 
nondisclosure  agreement.  But 
vendors  shouldn’t  announce 
products  until  they  are  ready  to 
ship  them. 

Premature  product  announce¬ 
ments  can  be  costly.  Beta  testing 
often  turns  up  shortcomings 
that  never  cropped  up  during  de¬ 
velopment.  Companies  are  fool¬ 
ing  themselves  if  they  believe  a 
two-month  beta  test  will  uncov¬ 
er  all  the  bugs  in  a  product  that 
may  have  taken  three  years  to 
bring  to  market. 

They  are  also  fooling  them¬ 
selves  if  they  think  premature 
announcements  go  unnoticed. 
Failure  to  deliver  a  product  on 
time  can  undermine  customer 
faith  in  a  vendor. 

Is  the  perception  that  a  com¬ 
pany  is  a  market  leader  really 
an  important  buying  consider¬ 
ation?  Before  installing  a  T-l 
network,  a  user  will  sift  through 
the  hype  to  find  actual  delivered 
product  capabilities. 

Satisfied  customers,  not  mar¬ 
keting  hoopla,  sway  users  from 
one  vendor  to  another.  If  ven¬ 
dors  paid  more  attention  to  sat¬ 
isfying  customer  requirements 
and  less  to  worrying  about  what 
their  competitors  are  doing,  ev¬ 
eryone  would  benefit.  D 


►  SURVEY  RESULTS 

Users  note 
low-speed 
line  needs 

Study  says  protocol 
analyzers  will  sell. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


EXTON,  Pa.  —  The  majority  of 
protocol  analyzer  users  are  looking 
for  a  device  capable  of  supporting 
line  speeds  between  9.6K  bit/sec 
and  64K  bit/sec,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  released  here  by  the  Schubert 
Research  Group. 

Schubert  contacted  200  protocol 
analyzer  users  and  buyers  from  a 
list  of  1,600  names  supplied  by 
trade  publications.  The  list  was 
drawn  from  readers  who  submitted 
reader  response  cards  and  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  protocol  ana¬ 
lyzers. 

When  asked  how  protocol  an- 
aylzers  were  used,  42%  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  said  for  technical  and 
network  control,  30%  named  soft¬ 
ware  development,  and  24%  cited 
field  service  and  remote  testing. 

Schubert  said  72%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  fell  into  the  category  of  those 
who  use  a  protocol  analyzer  and 
make  buying  recommendations  to 
management.  The  remaining  28% 
were  users  with  no  buying  decision 
power. 

Based  on  brief  interviews  with 
those  users,  the  survey  found  25% 
were  looking  for  a  device  capable 
of  supporting  line  speeds  of  56K 
See  Survey  page  14 
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Survey  from  page  13 
bit/sec.  The  second  most  frequent¬ 
ly  mentioned  speed,  with  22%  of 
the  total,  was  19. 2K  bit/sec. 

Only  7%  expressed  an  interest  in 
protocol  analyzers  that  support  T-l 
speeds  of  1.5M  bit/sec,  while  6% 
were  looking  for  support  of  speeds 
above  1.5M  bit/sec. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  users  said 
they  wanted  a  device  supporting 
speeds  of  9.6K  bit/sec,  while  5%  of 
the  respondents  were  looking  for 
support  of  line  speeds  under  9.6K 
bit/sec.  Speeds  of  64K  bit/sec  were 
desired  by  10%  of  the  respondents. 

The  survey  also  found  53%  of 
those  contacted  intended  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  protocol  analyzer  this  year, 
while  33%  said  they  did  not  intend 
to  make  such  a  purchase.  The  re¬ 


maining  14%  were  uncertain 
whether  or  not  they  would  make  a 
new  purchase  this  year. 

When  asked  to  name  which  firm 
they  had  purchased  protocol  ana¬ 
lyzers  from  since  1983,  some  32% 
of  the  respondants  named  Digilog, 
Inc.  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  which 
was  named  by  22%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents,  finished  second. 

Some  17%  said  they  bought  an 
Atlantic  Research  Corp.  product, 
while  Halcyon  Communications, 
Inc.  and  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.’s 
Spectron  division  each  were  named 
by  9%  of  the  respondents. 

Tekelec,  Inc.  was  named  by  7%, 
while  Navtel,  Inc.  and  Digitech  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.  together  accounted 
for  the  remaining  3%  of  the  pur¬ 
chases.  □ 


Gordon  from  page  13  , 

market  jewelry,  electronics  and 
housewares.  Gordon’s  remaining 
outlets  are  equipped  with  a  single 
POS  terminal,  and  they  sell  only 
jewelry. 

Using  IBM’s  mainframe-resident 
software  known  as  Advanced  Data 
Communication  for  Stores  and  also 
Racal-Milgo,  Inc.  2,400  bit/sec  mo¬ 
dems,  Gordon  polls  each  of  its  loca¬ 
tions  nightly  over  dial-up  connec¬ 
tions  and  collects  daily  sales  and 
inventory  data. 

Some  20  lines  of  the  company’s 
AT&T  System  75  private  branch 
exchange  are  programmed  to  initi¬ 
ate  calls  to  the  stores  over  prede¬ 
fined  least-cost  routes  according  to 
a  specified  schedule. 

The  in-store  networks  consist  of 


Responsible  for  connection, 
monitoring  and  control  of 
data  communications  networks? 


network  quiz. 


■ 


+  *  >  ' 


Does  your  present  network 
allow  interconnection  of  all 
your  data  devices? 


Yes  No 

□  □ 


Is  your  user  interface  simple 
enough  and  management  info 
complete  enough  that  the 
"HELP"  phone  is  rarely  needed? 


Yes  No 

□  □ 


2  Is  performance— throughput 

and  resource  usage— at 
optimum  levels? 


Yes  No 

□  □ 


Can  you  add  devices  without 
a  network  SYSGEN? 


Yes  No 

□  □ 


Is  your  current  network  architecture  an  "open" 
one  that  prepares  you  for  the  current  move 
toward  standardization? 


Yes  No 

□  □ 


If  you've  come  up  with  a  "No"  or  two,  you'd  best  look  into  Vitalink's  TransLAN. 

Because  TransLAN  is  your  key  to: 


Simplified  LAN  interconnec¬ 
tion  and  vendor  independence 

TransLAN  lets  you  simply  and 
cost-effectively  link  individual 
LANs  into  a  single,  coherent  and 
geographically  unlimited  data 
network. 

A  true  ISO  Link  Layer  Bridge, 
TransLAN  extends  IEEE  802  pro¬ 
tocols  into  a  Wide  Area  Network. 
Because  all  stations  appear  to  be 
local,  any  LAN  station  can  com¬ 
municate  with  other  like  stations 
on  the  bridged  network. 
TransLAN  also  automatically 
learns  the  address  of  each  station, 
filters  out  local  traffic  within  the 
resident  LAN,  and  forwards 
across  the  bridge  only  com¬ 
munications  to  and  from  remote 
destinations.  Among  the  benefits, 
of  course,  are  easier  user  interfac¬ 
ing  to  the  network  and  simplified 
network  management. 

The  elimination  of  geographic 
barriers 

TransLAN  interfaces  with 
microwave,  fiber-optic,  satellite, 
dedicated  and  switched  telephone 
(voice  and  data)  circuits.  And 
automatically  builds  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  communications  pathways. 


Yesterday's  Management 

PROBLEM 


Vendor  /  * 
Network  A  v  '' 


Vendor 
Network  B 


(b>-<b>^) 


Today's  Management 

SOLUTION 


^  rO 

One  Network  Many  Vendors  K3 


Because  geography  becomes  irrel¬ 
evant— and  the  TransLAN  bridge 
is  transparent  to  each  station  on 
the  system — you've  ended  forever 
the  typical  awkwardness  of  LAN 
interconnection. 


"SYSGEN-less"  network  changes 

Beyond  easy  assembly,  TransLAN 
bridged  networks  offer  automatic 
adaptation  to  new  network  config¬ 
urations—  no  SYSGEN  needed.  That 
streamlines  alterations,  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  station  locations  and  add¬ 
ing  of  new  stations.  The  resulting 
simplified  management  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  your  ability  to  easily 
acquire  statistics,  diagnose  prob¬ 
lems  and  gain  insight  into  each 


network  location— from  any  net¬ 
work  point. 

Proven  operation,  proven 
price/ performance 

TransLAN  is  no  experiment.  It's 
at  work  in  hundreds  of  locations 
worldwide.  Supporting  all 
Ethernet  or  IEEE  802  compatible 
products  with  throughputs  in  excess 
of  1500  packet/sec.  Allowing  incom¬ 
patible  devices  to  use  the  same 
network.  Actually  providing 
remote  communication  capabilities 
to  any  two  similar  devices  able  to 
communicate  on  a  single  LAN. 


Obviously,  you'll  want  to  know 
more  about  how  TransLAN  can 
put  a  "Yes"  answer  on  each  ques¬ 
tion  above.  Call  the  TransLAN 
Support  Staff  today  or  send  this 
ad  and  your  business  card  to: 


VITALINK 

COMMUNICATIONS  CORPORATION 

1350  Charleston  Rd., 

Mountain  View,  CA  94043 
(415)  968-5465 

Telex:  345566  VITALINK  MNTV 


IBM  3683  slave  POS  terminals  re¬ 
porting  to  an  IBM  3684  master  POS 
terminal.  Slave  terminals  are  daisy- 
chained  together  with  the  master 
as  the  start  and  stop  site. 

Each  slave  POS  terminal  receives 
control  information  from  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  passes  transactions  to  the 
master,  which  records  the  day’s 
sales  activity  on  a  diskette. 

Master  POS  terminals  cut  off 
communications  with  slave  POS 
terminals  at  a  specified  time  and 
establish  a  communications  link 
that  puts  the  in-store  modem  in 
autoanswer  mode  to  await  the  calf 
from  Houston. 

The  information  collected  from 
each  site  is  sorted  on  the  Houston 
mainframe  and  passed  to  the  prop¬ 
er  client  systems.  According  to  Jim 
Edwards,  Gordon’s  manager  of  POS 
systems,  mainframe-resident  soft¬ 
ware  examines  inventory  data  and 
automatically  generates  purchase 
orders  when  items  reach  critical 
levels. 

“As  soon  as  a  transaction  comes 
through  saying  we’ve  sold  an  item 
we  know  we  want  to  keep  at  each 
store,  we  generate  a  purchase  order 
or  an  in-house  transfer  from  one  of 
our  vaults  out  to  the  store  and  re¬ 
plenish  the  item  without  having 
the  store  manager  fill  out  any  pa¬ 
per  work,”  Edwards  said. 

Another  advantage  of  a  POS  net¬ 
work  is  more  accurate  pricing,  Ed¬ 
wards  said.  The  host  system  down¬ 
loads  a  pricing  file  to  each  store 
each  day;  then  cashiers  enter  in¬ 
ventory  numbers  into  their  POS 
terminals,  which  search  the  data 
base  to  find  the  correct  price. 

Edwards  said  Gordon  relies 
heavily  on  the  Loop  Diagnostic 
Panel  (LDP)  manufactured  by  Da- 
tatec  Industries  of  Englewood,  N.J. 
A  break  at  any  point  of  the  net¬ 
work  loop,  whether  it  is  caused  by 
a  failed  communications  card,  a 
wiring  problem  or  a  failed  terminal, 
causes  the  entire  network  to  halt. 
But  the  LDP  quickly  locates  the  ter¬ 
minal  responsible  for  the  failure. 

Edwards  says  that  although  the 
LDP  is  used  occasionally  to  test  the 
network  operation,  it  is  primarily 
used  when  the  loop  is  broken. 

An  operator  at  the  LDP  takes  all 
the  terminals  on  the  loop  off-line. 
Then  each  terminal  is  sequentially 
placed  back  on-line.  The  terminal 
that  fails  to  light  a  loop  indicator  is 
most  likely  the  problem  terminal. 

The  alternative,  Edwards  said,  is 
to  have  someone  go  to  each  termi¬ 
nal,  unplug  it  from  the  loop  and  in¬ 
sert  a  loop  indicator  plug  until  the 
problem  terminal  is  located. 

“Imagine  a  store  manager  or 
someone  running  around  and  climb¬ 
ing  underneath  the  terminal  trying 
to  unplug  it  from  the  loop  and  plug 
in  a  little  test  device,”  Edwards 
said. 

“I  can’t  say  I’ve  had  a  single 
problem  with  the  LDPs  since  they 
were  installed  two  years  ago,”  he 
said.  “They  have  certainly  been 
worth  the  price  we  paid  for  them.” 

According  to  Edwards,  Gordon 
learned  of  the  LDP  from  Post-Tron 
Systems  Corp.  of  Providence,  R.I., 
which  customized  the  Gordon  POS 
software.  The  LDPs  and  all  of  Gor¬ 
don’s  POS  terminals  were  installed 
by  Data-Tek,  Inc.O 
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u  Right  now,  frankly,  LU  6.2  is  not  needed  in  the  marketplace.  It’s  a 
great  piece  of  vaporware. 

Aaron  Goldberg 

Vice-president 
Microcomputer  services 
International  Data  Corp. 


► SURVEY 


Small  scale  LANs 
leave  PCs  lonely 

Study  shows  most  micros  remain  unlinked. 


BY  PAULA  MUSICH 

Senior  Editor 


Although  most  Fortune  1,000  organiza¬ 
tions  have  installed  local  networks,  the 
vast  majority  of  personal  computers  in 
these  corporations  remain  unconnected, 
according  to  a  recently  released  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  study. 

In  a  survey  of  nearly  70  Fortune  1,000 
companies  and  U.S.  government  agencies, 
the  Framingham,  Mass. -based  research 
company  found  that  73%  had  at  least  one 
local  network  installed.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  networks  installed  at  these  compa¬ 
nies  was  7.6.  Despite  the  acceptance  of  lo¬ 
cal  nets,  only  a  handful  of  these 
organizations  said  that  more  than  20%  of 
their  personal  computers  were  linked  to  lo¬ 
cal  networks. 

The  study  characterized  typical  Fortune 
1,000  network  installations  as  either  small 
personal  computer  networks  or  networks 
that  link  a  number  of  terminals  to  one  or 


more  minicomputers.  Most  of  the  installed 
personal  computer  networks  were  either 
pilot  networks  set  up  by  MIS  or  small  de¬ 
partmental  networks  used  for  electronic 
mail  or  peripheral  sharing. 

“The  MIS  mentality  is,  ‘Let’s  bring  in  a 
small  network  and  test  it  before  we  invest 
a  lot  of  money  in  a  larger  installation,’  ” 
said  IDC  analyst  Lee  Doyle.  “Conversely, 
smaller  departments  that  don’t  have  large 
budgets  are  buying  small  networks  for  spe¬ 
cific  applications.” 

Among  the  companies  with  installed  net¬ 
works,  no  one  local  network  vendor  held  a 
dominant  position.  Novell,  Inc.  garnered 
the  largest  number  of  installations,  ac¬ 
counting  for  13%  of  the  networks  installed 
at  user  sites.  3Com  Corp.  followed  with 
9.5%  of  the  installed  networks,  Wang  Lab¬ 
oratories,  Inc.  had  7.5%,  and  Xerox  Corp. 
had  6%. 

Although  IBM  has  been  shipping  its  Per¬ 
sonal  Computer  Token-Ring  adapters  for 

See  Local  page  16 


Fortune  1,000  local  net  user  survey 


What  type  of  network  do  you  have  installed? 


Vendor/Network 

Number 
of  networks 
installed 

Percent 

installed 

Novell,  Inc./NetWare 

50 

13.0% 

3Com  Corp./EtherSeries/3  + 

36 

9.5 

Wang  Laboratories,  Inc./Wangnet 

28 

7.5 

Xerox  Corp./Ethemet 

22 

6.0 

IBM/Token-Ring  Network 

21 

5.0 

Apple  Computer,  Inc./AppleTalk 

20 

5.0 

Ungermann-Bass,  Inc./Net/One 

18 

5.0 

AT&T/Startan 

15 

4.0 

Digital  Equipment  Corp./DECnet 

11 

3.0 

IBM/PC  Network 

8 

2.0 

Other/don't  know 

150 

40 

Total 

379 

100% 

What  is  the  most  important 
application  of  your  network? 

Application  Number 


Electronic  mail 

10(19.6%) 

Flle/information  sharing 

6(11.8) 

Pilot 

4  (7.8) 

Document  transfer 

4  (7.8) 

Budget 

3  (5.9) 

Resource  sharing 

3  (5.9) 

Mainframe  access  (gateway) 

3  (5.9) 

Data  collection 

2  (3.9) 

Document  storage  and  retrieval  system 

1  (2.0) 

Multiuser  software 

1  (2.0) 

Didn't  answer/don't  know 

14  (27.4) 

Total 

51  (100%) 

SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


ERIC  KILLORIN 


Apple’s  small  step 


Apple  Computer,  Inc.’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  own  file 
server  and  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  Card  for  its  Macintosh- 
based  network,  AppleTalk,  was 
touted  as  a  significant  event  in 
the  local-area  network  industry. 

AppleShare  and  the  Apple- 
Talk  PC  Card,  by  themselves, 
would  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
important  had  they  not  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  a  firm  with  so  much 
at  stake  in  the  Fortune  1,000 
marketplace.  AppleTalk  support 
over  the  past  two  years  can  best 
be  characterized  as  spotty. 

Since  Apple  began  making 
noises  about  network  support 
for  its  workstations,  the  indus¬ 
try  has  watched  and  waited. 
During  Apple’s  inactivity,  a  few 
third-party  vendors  announced 
disk  servers  and  applications 

Killorin  is  the  publisher  of 
“ Netline ,”  an  industry  newslet¬ 
ter  on  computer  networks,  a 
publication  of  Hyatt  Research 
Corp.  in  Andover,  Mass. 


software  for  the  AppleTalk  en¬ 
vironment. 

More  notably,  desktop  pub¬ 
lishing  vendors  saw  the  shared 
LaserWriter  environment  avail¬ 
able  through  AppleTalk  as  a 
means  to  capture  users.  By 
sheer  accident,  AppleTalk  sold 
well,  despite  its  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion-sharing  capabilities,  because 
its  primitive  networking  capabil¬ 
ities  were  all  that  was  necessary 
to  support  the  exploding  market 
for  shared  laser  printers  and 
page  description  programs.  The 
desktop  publishing  market  made 
AppleTalk  a  moderate  success. 

Could  Apple  have  survived  on 
printer  sharing  alone?  Could  Ap¬ 
ple  have  convinced  MIS  manag¬ 
ers  at  Fortune  1,000  businesses 
that  the  appeal  of  Apple’s  work¬ 
stations  is  enough  to  justify  bulk 
purchases?  Hardly. 

If  Apple  is  to  compete  with 
IBM,  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Apollo  Computer,  Inc.,  it 
must  provide  capable  communi¬ 
cations  paths  to  these  vendors’ 


equipment.  That  means  file 
transfer  and  electronic  mail 
functions  with  IBM  Personal 
Computers,  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  and  centralized  host  sys¬ 
tems.  It  also  means  support  for 
commercial,  laboratory  and  of¬ 
fice  applications.  And  it  means 
conformance  with  communica¬ 
tions  software  standards  beyond 
mere  terminal  emulation. 

Although  the  Apple  products 
still  aren’t  shipping,  the  outcome 
of  the  network  selection  process 
is  all  but  assured.  The  market  is 
solidifying  around  Fortune 
1,000’s  networks  of  choice:  Eth¬ 
ernet,  Token-Ring  and  cable  tele¬ 
vision. 

If  Apple  wishes  to  move  from 
being  a  personal  computer  ven¬ 
dor  to  a  system  vendor,  it  must 
think  less  about  ease  of  use  and 
a  screen  full  of  icons  and  more 
about  powerful  business  applica¬ 
tions  processing  across  multiple 
domains,  network  architectures 
and  different  classes  of  proces¬ 
sors.  □ 


► STANDARDS 

TCP/IP 
fills  need  in 
OSI  interim 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  While 
the  federal  government  has  thrown 
its  weight  behind  emerging  interna¬ 
tional  communications  standards, 
vendors  are  still  predicting  success 
for  products  based  on  the  more  es¬ 
tablished  Transmission  Control 
Protocol/Internet  Protocol. 

Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.,  a  relative 
newcomer  to  the  TCP/IP  market,  is 
one  such  vendor.  The  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. -based  local  network  vendor 
entered  the  TCP/IP  market  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  but  not  before  assessing  the 
impact  the  government’s  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect  migration  would 
have  on  its  business,  according  to 
Bart  Burstein,  product  marketing 
manager  at  Ungermann-Bass. 

“We  held  off  introducing  Net/ 
One  TCP-PC  when  we  learned  of 
the  federal  government’s  planned 
See  TCP/IP  freedom  page  1 6 
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migration  to  OSI-based  products. 
Despite  that  move,  we  think  we 
have  a  five-year  window  on  the 
TCP/IP  market.  OSI  standards  are 
still  in  development,  and  it’s  going 
to  be  several  years  before  OSI- 
based  products  are  available  to  the 
general  marketplace,”  Burstein 
noted.  “In  the  meantime,  TCP/IP 
users  are  going  to  need  our  prod¬ 
ucts.” 

The  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
and  the  John  von  Neumann  Center 
at  Princeton  University  are  two  us¬ 
ers  of  the  Ungermann-Bass  TCP-PC 
product,  which  consists  of  a  board 
and  software  that  allow  an  ordi¬ 
nary  terminal  or  personal  computer 
to  communicate  with  other  TCP/IP- 
based  systems. 


The  product  allows  a  terminal 
user  to  access  supercomputer  cen¬ 
ters  around  the  country  by  using 
the  TCP/IP  protocol  suite. 

Even  with  the  government’s 
commitment  to  OSI,  TCP/IP  still 
figures  prominently  in  the  plans  of 
various  federal  users.  For  example, 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  refrained  from 
buying  communications  software 
while  developing  a  unified  commu¬ 
nications  architecture  that  will  in¬ 
fluence  most  future  purchases.  The 
Air  Force  specifications  named 
TCP/IP  as  the  communications  pro¬ 
tocol  to  be  implemented  in  all  fu¬ 
ture  systems. 

Even  if  TCP/IP  eventually  disap¬ 
pears,  it  will  have  served  users 
well.  “There  are  75  hardware  ven¬ 
dors  and  35  software  vendors  in 


the  TCP/IP  market.  Today,  the 
TCP/IP  environment  provides  us¬ 
ers  with  a  high  degree  of  interoper¬ 
ability  among  these  vendors’  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  should  teach  users  to 
expect  and  demand  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  interoperability  in  the  OSI 
environment,”  Burstein  said. 

The  development  of  TCP/IP  was 
driven  largely  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  creation  of  the 
Advanced  Research  Project  Agency 
Network,  a  nationwide  network 
connecting  supercomputer  and  sci¬ 
entific  research  centers  around  the 
country.  TCP/IP  is  also  the  proto¬ 
col  used  in  NSFnet,  a  national  net¬ 
work  funded  by  the  National  Sci¬ 
ence  Foundation  that  also  connects 
research  centers  around  the  coun¬ 
try.  □ 


The  simplest  may  to  build  Icrw-cost  networks. 


All  the  hype  and  hoopla  connected  with 
l  computer  networks  is  worthy  of  Holly- 
4  wood.  Simply  stated,  MlCOM's 
:  I  Concentrator  Switch  is  the  simplest 
.  way  to  network  multiple  async 
t  devices.  Period. 


•  M  Make  the  right  network  decision 

and  you  can  become  a  star.  Make  the 
Wr  wrong  one  and  you  can  become 
I 1  unemployed. 

_ _  So.  in  order  to  calm  your  nerves 

and  simplify  your  decision, 

,  ,  ,//’  //  MICOM  suggests  its  Concentrator 

Switch.  An  inexpensive  way  to  build 
your  own  star  network  and  direct 
data  traffic  between  up  to  ten 

^ MICOM  stat  muxes.  And  you  can  do  it 
Jf  for  Pr'ce  °f  just  one  more  box. 

As  you  might  hope,  it's  compatible 
with  all  MICOM  multiplexors, 
regardless  of  vintage.  We  thought  that  since 
we  already  have  over  140,000  muxes  up  and 
running  around  the  world,  this  compatibility 
was  the  least  we  could  do.  And  exactly 
M  what  you'd  want. 

JF  The  MICOM  Concentrator  Switch  is  flexible.  It 
provides  centralized  network  control,  port  contention, 
r  and  three  types  of  switching — matrix  connection,  class 

selection,  or  preset  destination. 

For  easy  management,  you  can  configure,  monitor, 
or  test  the  entire  network  from  a  single  port.  And  get 
management  reports  and  alarms  through  an  attached  printer. 

Obviously,  with  all  these  features,  there's  a  lot  less  reason  to  worry  about 
making  your  net  work.  Just  give  us  a  call  on  our  applications  hotline.  Were  here  y 
to  give  you — believe  it  or  not — advice  that's  just  as  honest  and  impartial  as 
we  can  humanly  offer. 

Making  the  phone  call  is  free.  And  it  may  just  be  the  first  step  in  / 
building  a  low-cost  network. 


MICOMs  Concentrator  Switch 
■L  Wi  makes  it  easy  to  build  low-cost, 
star  switching  networks  g 

pT  capable  of  serving  up  to  255  “ 

W  channels.  For  less  than  $6,000. 


MICOM 
makes  those  " 
sleepless  nights  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Because  system  security  includes  pass¬ 
words  and  automatic  disconnect 
routines.  / 


DATACOMM  BY 


MICOM  Systems,  Inc., 

4100  Los  Angeles  Avenue,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062-8100. 
Europe:  UK-(44)  (635)  832441.  Int  i:  USA-(01)  (805)  583-8600. 
MICOM  • 


More  ways  to  help  computers  do  more. 


How  to  achieve 


Local  from  page  15 
less  than  a  year,  some  21  Token- 
Ring  networks  were  in  place  at  10 
of  the  organizations  surveyed.  All 
of  the  Token-Ring  nets  were  MIS  pi¬ 
lot  installations  linking  between 
eight  and  15  personal  computers. 

The  study  found  that  users  rated 
electronic  mail  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  application  on  their  networks. 
While  previous  studies  have  found 
that  users  bought  local  networks 
primarily  to  share  expensive  peri¬ 
pherals,  Doyle  maintained  that  this 
has  changed  because  of  declining 
peripheral  costs.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  once  a  network  is  in¬ 
stalled,  users  realize  productivity 
gains  by  sharing  information 
through  electronic  mail  and  file 
transfer  capabilities.  “Tying  small 
groups  together  really  changes  the 
way  people  work,”  he  said. 

The  study  found  users  lamenting 
the  lack  of  good  multiuser  software 
for  local  networks.  Few  users  said 
their  personal  computer  networks 
currently  run  multiuser  applica¬ 
tions,  despite  the  fact  that  IBM’s 
Network  Basic  I/O  System,  an 
emerging  standard  interface  for 
personal  computer  networks,  has 


Only  15%  of  the 
respondents  said 
they  believe  that 
personal 
computer 
networks  are  an 
effective 
substitute  for 
departmental 
minicomputers . 


been  available  to  applications  de¬ 
velopers  for  more  than  a  year. 

“Major  players  such  as  Ashton¬ 
Tate  and  Lotus  [Development 
Corp.]  haven’t  gone  out  on  a  limb  to 
push  the  market,”  Doyle  said. 
“User  perception  of  Ashton-Tate’s 
first  effort  was  that  it  was  a  terri¬ 
ble  multiuser  application.  There 
were  a  lot  of  bugs  in  the  software 
—  the  kind  of  things  you  see  with 
new  software.” 

Some  40%  of  the  organizations 
with  networks  reported  that  at 
least  one  of  their  nets  offered  gate¬ 
way  access  to  a  larger  system.  Sev¬ 
enteen  companies  had  3270  gate¬ 
ways  to  IBM  hosts. 

Although  vendors  contend  that 
personal  computer  networks  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  more  effective  distribu¬ 
tion  of  computing  resources,  only 
15%  of  the  respondents  said  they 
believe  that  personal  computer  net¬ 
works  are  an  effective  substitute 
for  departmental  minicomputers. 
Said  one  respondent,  “Network 
speed,  data  integrity  and  central¬ 
ized  network  management  func¬ 
tions  are  not  mature.  Applications 
software  does  not  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  local  net  capabilities.”  □ 
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u  In  the  old  days,  telecommunications  people  were 
thought  of  as  little  old  operators  who  stood  in  eleva¬ 
tors  and  spread  gossip.  Our  main  job  is  to  make  peo¬ 
ple  realize  we’re  here  to  help  them. 

Sam  Triplett 

Vice-president,  telecommunications 
First  Florida  Bank,  N.A. 


►  FAST  TRACK 


SEMINARS 


What  it  takes  to  make 
it  in  the  Fortune  500 


BY  BOB  HAMEL 

Senior  Editor 


To  be  a  telecommunications  manager  in  a  For¬ 
tune  500  company,  you’d  better  have  sharp  corpo¬ 
rate  political  skills,  be  able  to  bring  new  ideas  to 
fruition  and  feel  at  home  with  senior  management 
and  budgetary  analyses,  according  to  executive 
search  and  placement  firms. 

Although  their  advice  varied,  the  headhunters 
concurred  that  Fortune  500  companies  are  stress¬ 
ing  management  skills  over  strict  voice  and  data 
knowledge. 

A  healthy  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  corpo¬ 
rate  politics  is  a  must.  “If  you’re  dealing  with  se¬ 
nior  management,  you  have  to  be  a  good  politician. 
It  comes  with  the  territory,”  said  Gloria  Field, 
president  of  the  Needham,  Mass. -based  G.A.  Field 
Personnel  Consultants. 

See  Fortune  page  1 8 


Ideal  qualities  of  a  Fortune  500 
communications  manager 


•  Experience:  5+  years.  > 

•  Education:  college  degree,  master’s  preferred"" 
Technical  proficiency  in  voice/data  communications. 

Good  business  sense;  proven  track  record  in  running 
a  cost-effective  operation. 

Ability  to  translate  user  needs  to  senior  management. 


I  j  n 

I  ;i  il 

_  il  I  f  I  jwL-  1 1 

ERIC  SCHMALL 


Consultant:  not  necessarily  an  enemy 


Few  things  boil  the  blood  of 
communications  managers 
faster  than  an  upper  manage¬ 
ment  suggestion  to  bring  in  an 
outside  consultant  to  study 
communications  cost  reduction. 

Most  managers  regard  con¬ 
sultants  as  intrusive,  hostile 
forces.  The  manager  and  his 
staff  are,  after  all,  charged 
with  the  research,  implementa¬ 
tion  and  efficient  operation  of 
the  communications  function. 

But  even  established  commu¬ 
nications  departments  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  outside  consultants.  A 
consultant  can  be  instrumental 
when  the  organization  needs  to 
perform  an  especially  large  and 
difficult  task,  such  as  a  review 
of  communications  patterns, 
which  would  take  months  of  fo¬ 
cused  activity. 

Similarly,  consultants  may  fit 
the  bill  for  organizations  that 
have  little  time  to  study  and 
implement  a  new  technology 
that  exceeds  the  existing  staff’s 
depth  of  experience  or  technical 
familiarity. 

Anxiety  bubbles  up,  howev- 

Schmall  is  network  systems 
manager  for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 


er,  when  senior  management 
entertains  the  notion  that  a 
consultant  might  be  helpful  in 
reviewing  the  overall  communi¬ 
cations  operation.  This  natural¬ 
ly  raises  territorial  instincts.  To 
the  communications  manager,  it 
appears  to  be  an  audit  conduct¬ 
ed  by  outsiders  designed  to 
point  out  damaging  shortcom¬ 
ings  of  the  current  operation. 

In  fact,  more  often  than  not, 
consultants  sell  senior  manage¬ 
ment  by  promising  massive  cost 
savings.  Consultants  typically 
toss  around  astronomical  sums 
—  $250,000  or  $500,000  — 
that  they  estimate  their  work 
has  saved  former  clients.  The 
decision  makers  instinctively 
rise  to  that  bait  like  hungry 
freshwater  trout.  Making  a 
small  but  critical  inductive  leap, 
management  naturally  wonders 
what  miracles  these  experts 
might  work  within  their  own 
corporations. 

At  this  crucial  juncture,  the 
organization  must  involve  the 
opinion  of  the  communications 
manager.  He  alone  knows  his 
operation’s  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  its  cost-savings  opportu¬ 
nities  and  its  strategic  and  tac¬ 
tical  directions.  If  the 


communications  department  is 
shut  out  of  the  decision-making 
process,  senior  management 
will  be  creating  a  combustible 
combination:  a  consultant’s  ser¬ 
vices  dumped  into  the  lap  of  an 
unwilling  and  hostile  communi¬ 
cations  department. 

Among  the  toughest  tasks  for 
a  communications  manager  is 
the  dispassionate  evaluation  of 
the  question,  “Do  we  need  a 
consultant?”  If  the  manager  de¬ 
nies  that  such  services  are 
needed,  he  will  be  accused  of 
being  too  sensitive  about  his 
turf. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
manager  is  overjoyed  about 
bringing  in  a  consultant,  it  will 
seem  he  is  admitting  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  in  some  kind  of  bind. 

To  find  a  sensible  middle 
course  that  avoids  these  percep¬ 
tions,  the  manager  needs  to 
stay  objective  in  probing  the 
specific  needs  of  his  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Once  a  need  is  determined, 
the  communications  manager 
must  insist  on  questioning  not 
only  what  a  consultant’s  role 
will  be  but  also  whether  this 
particular  consultant  is  best  for 
See  Consultants  page  18 


On  March  9  and  10,  New  York 
University  will  offer  a  seminar  en¬ 
titled  “Telephone  Alternatives  and 
Decisions.”  The  seminar  is  de¬ 
signed  for  communications  manag¬ 
ers  and  explores  alternatives  for  lo¬ 
cal,  long-distance  and  private 
network  services.  Speakers  will 
also  focus  on  future  telecommuni¬ 
cations  developments.  Registration 
is  $695.  For  information  and  tele¬ 
phone  registration,  call  (212)  580- 
5200  or  (212)  605-0162. 

Advanced  Systems,  Inc.  (ASI)  in¬ 
troduced  a  new  video  course  deal¬ 
ing  with  local  networks.  The  four- 
hour  course  is  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  concepts  and 
jargon  of  local  network  communi¬ 
cations.  The  course  describes  how 
networking  can  solve  business 
problems  and  highlights  local-area 
network  publications,  networking 
limitations,  purchasing  consider¬ 
ations  and  cost  elements. 

For  additional  information,  con¬ 
tact  a  local  ASI  sales  office  or  Ad¬ 
vanced  Systems,  Inc.,  155  East  Al¬ 
gonquin  Road,  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.  60005  or  call  (800)  238-2626. 

Timeplex,  Inc.,  the  Woodcliff 
Lake,  N.J. -based  network  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer  will  hold  an 
“Educational  Seminar  on  T-l  Facil¬ 
ities  and  Networking,”  March  18 
and  19  in  New  Orleans.  In  addition 
to  covering  the  history  of  T-l,  the 
seminar  will  discuss  multiplexing, 
the  integration  of  voice  and  data, 
standards  and  compatibility. 

The  seminar  costs  $795,  includ¬ 
ing  meals  and  course  materials.  To 
register,  call  (201)  930-4600  or 
write  Timeplex  Seminars,  Time¬ 
plex,  Inc.,  400  Chestnut  Ridge 
Road,  Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.,  07675. 

Telecommunications  auditing 
techniques  will  be  the  topic  at  a 
one-and-a-half-day  hands-on  con¬ 
ference  sponsored  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  “Telephone  Angles” 
newsletter.  The  conference,  slated 
for  March  30  and  31,  will  be  held  at 
the  Sheraton  Crystal  City  Hotel  in 
Arlington,  Va.  Bruce  Thatcher, 
president  of  TelCon  Associates  and 
a  leading  telecommunications  au¬ 
diting  consultant,  will  lead  the  con¬ 
ference. 

The  registration  fee  is  $495  and 
does  not  include  hotel  room.  “Tele¬ 
phone  Angles”  suscribers  are  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  $50  discount,  and  multiple 
registrations  are  entitled  to  further 
discounts.  Registration  fees  are 
payable  in  advance  and  should  be 
sent  to  “Telephone  Angles,”  4550 
Montgomery  Ave.,  Suite  700N,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.  20814-3382.  Contact 
Ann  Weinberg  at  (301)  656-6666 
for  additional  information.  □ 
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Technical  expertise,  although 
important,  is  not  critical.  “You 
don’t  have  to  be  a  bits  and  bytes 
technician  in  that  position,”  said 
Stephen  Page,  a  principal  of  Page- 
Wheatcroft  &  Company,  Inc.,  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  search  firm  based  in  Dallas. 

Jay  Jacobsen,  president  of  Per¬ 
sonnel  Resources,  a  New  York- 
based  telecommunications  place¬ 
ment  agency,  agreed.  “Not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  a  screwdriver  or 
being  unable  to  read  a  schematic  is 
accepted  as  long  as  the  manager  is 
good  at  budgets  and  can  provide  a 
return  on  telecommunications  in¬ 
vestments.” 

Jacobsen  said  managers  must  be 
good  salesmen  for  their  depart¬ 
ments.  Convincing  senior  manage¬ 


ment  to  use  the  services  of  the  tele¬ 
communications  department  for 
more  than  just  an  internal  tele¬ 
phone  system  is  critical.  “They 
have  to  convince  top  management 
that  every  dollar  spent  on  telecom¬ 
munications  will  result  in  company 
revenue,”  Jacobsen  noted. 


In  his  dealings  with  executive  re¬ 
cruitment,  Page  said  Fortune  500 
companies  generally  require  a  man¬ 
ager  to  have  a  master’s  degree  as 
well  as  a  pragmatic  understanding 
of  business.  “Managers  are  now 
held  more  accountable  for  their 
budgets  and  need  to  exert  a  greater 


Not  knowing  what  to  do  with  a 
screwdriver  or  being  unable  to  read  a 
schematic  is  accepted  as  long  as  the 
manager  is  good  at  budgets  and  can 
provide  a  return  on  investments. 


Now  Network  World  puts 
a  powerful  new  research  tool 
right  at  your  fingertips. 


Network  World’s  new  SearchLink 
service  gives  you  easy  access  to  more 
than  800  databases  in  just  minutes! 

There’s  a  wealth  of  useful  information  being 
gathered  on  electronic  databases  every  day.  But 
getting  access  to  it  hasn’t  been  easy.  What  databases 
have  the  answers  you  need?  How  do  you  get  access 
to  them? 

The  answer  is  SearchLink.  SearchLink  gets  you 
answers  to  all  kinds  of  questions  that  are  important  to 
your  business.  You  can  get  competitive  information, 
or  details  about  new  products  and  services,  or  mar¬ 
ket  facts,  or  the  latest  FCC  regulations.  You  can  get 
information  on  computers,  finance,  business  statis¬ 
tics,  investments,  law  and  much  more.  Everything 
from  accounting  to  trademarks  to  history  or 
geography. 

SearchLink  offers  you  easy  access  to  the 
services  of  leading  database  vendors  including  BRS; 
Dialog;  NewsNet;  SDC;  VU/TEXT;  and  Questel,  to 
name  just  a  few.  All  you  need  is  a  credit  card  and  a 
computer  with  modem. 

All  this,  and  more,  with  just  one  call! 

SearchLink  is  easy. 

No  subscriptions.  No  passwords.  All  you  do 
is  call  800-843-7337  with  your  modem.  Have  your 
major  credit  card  ready,  and  within  a  few  minutes 
you’ll  be  cleared  to  use  SearchLink.  Simple  instruc¬ 
tions  tell  you  how  to  go  after  the  information  you 
need. 

Using  SearchLink  is  as  easy  as  knowing  what 
you  want  to  find  out.  You  pick  the  subject;  SearchLink 
shows  you  what’s  available.  Then  you  pick  what  you 
want  to  see. 

If  you  know  which  database  you  want  to  access, 
SearchLink  lets  you  specify  that.  If  you’re  not  sure, 
SearchLink  can  choose  the  database(s)  to  search. 

SearchLink  is  inexpensive. 

Considering  that  you  could  easily  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  dollars  worth  of  your  time  with  conventional 
research  methods  and  still  not  get  what  you  want, 
SearchLink  could  be  the  biggest  bargain  going. 
SearchLink  costs  only  $7.99  per  topic  searched 
(a  few  databases  carry  surcharges),  plus  25  cents  per 
minute  connect  time,  and  $2  per  abstract  you  choose 
to  see.  You  can  even  get  hard  copies  if  you  want  them. 


SearchLink  provides  24-hour  on-line 
assistance. 

If  you  get  into  trouble,  just  type  “SOS”  and  a 
real,  live  search  specialist  will  come  on-line  to  answer 
your  questions. 

Here’s  just  a  small  sample  of  the  databases  you  can  access 
through  SearchLink.  A  complete  list  is  available  on-line 
on  SearchLink. 


We  can’t  list  all  of  SearchLink’s  more  than  800  databases,  but  just 

to  give  you  an  idea,  here  are  some  of  the  databases  available  under 
the  topic  “COMPUTER.” 

Business  Software  Database 

Menu— The  International  Software 

Software  Packages  for  Minis 

Database 

and  Micros 

International  Software  Listings 

COMPENDEX* 

Microcomputer  Index 

Engineering  and  Technology 

Business,  Education, 

Information 

and  Home  Computer  Topics 

Computer  Database 

Online  Microcomputer  Software 

Computers  and  Telecommunications 

Software  Descriptions  and  Reviews 

COMPUTERPAT 

SUPERTECH 

U.S.  Data  Processing  Patents 

AJ.  CAD/CAM.  Robotics, 

INSPEC 

High  Technology  Topics 

and  Telecommunications 

And  here  are  just  a  few  of  the  other  popular  databases  you  can 
access  with  SearchLink: 

ABI/INFORM 

ERIC 

Business  and  Management  Topics 

Educational  Topics 

Chemical  Abstracts 

PTS  PROMPT 

Index  of  Chemistry  Articles 

Business  and  Market  Information 

Disclosure 

Standard  and  Poor’s  Corporate 

(Selected  Databases) 

Descriptions 

Donnelley  Demographics 

Information  on  U.S.  Corporations 

U.S.  Census  Information 

Trademarkscan 

Dun  &  Bradstreet 

Active  U.S.  Trademarks 

(Selected  Databases) 

TRINET 

Information  on  U.S.  Companies 

Here  are  some  of  the  major  database  vendors  accessible  through 

SearchLink: 

ADP  Network  Services 

G-Cam  Serveur 

BRS  Information  Technologies 

NewsNet,  Inc. 

Data -Star 

Pergamon  InfoLine 

Datasolve  Information  Online 

Questel,  Inc. 

DataTimes  Information  Network 

SDC  Information  Services 

Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc. 

VU/TEXT  Information  Services 

Call  800-843-7337 

now! 

Put  the  power  of  knowledge  to  work  for  you 
right  now.  Call  800-843-7337  (THE-SEER)  on  your 
computer  and  get  the  answers  you  need  to  stay 
ahead. 
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Your  link  to  the  world  of  information. 
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level  of  control  than  before  AT&T 
divestiture,”  he  added. 

In  addition  to  an  education,  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  and  creative  use  of 
telecommunications  systems  will 
put  managers  on  top,  Jacobsen  not¬ 
ed. 

“To  succeed,  they  may  bring 
ideas  to  top  management,  like  put¬ 
ting  terminals  on  the  customers’  or 
suppliers’  premises,”  he  said. 

The  telecommunications  manag¬ 
er  can  drastically  affect  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution  efforts  of  a 
company.  “The  days  of  being  just  a 
voice  and  data  man  laying  out  the 
wiring  for  systems  and  sites  are 
over,”  Jacobsen  said. 

Although  it  wasn’t  mentioned  as 
a  top  requirement,  competence  in 
keeping  telecommunications  sys¬ 
tems  functioning  is  also  important. 
“Supporting  the  needs  of  the  users 
within  the  corporation  and  provid¬ 
ing  the  highest  quality  of  service  in 
the  most  cost-effective  manner  is 
necessary,”  Page  said. 

The  future  does  not  bode  well  for 
AT&T  veterans.  “A  lot  of  end  users 
don’t  want  former  AT&T  guys,” 
Field  said.  “Because  they’ve  been 
in  a  regimented  environment,  they 
often  aren’t  prepared  for  working 
with  new  technology  in  a  new  at¬ 
mosphere.” 

Technicians  trying  to  land  man¬ 
agement  slots  also  face  an  uncer¬ 
tain  future.  “The  emphasis  is  on  a 
prospective  manager  having  al¬ 
ready  developed  the  skills  he  will 
need  in  a  new  position,”  Page  stat¬ 
ed.  “Top  companies  don’t  want 
someone  who  wants  to  be  a  manag¬ 
er;  they  want  someone  who  has 
proven  managerial  experience.” 

Field  indicated  that  the  demand 
for  telecommunications  managers, 
especially  in  the  Boston  area,  has 
dried  up.  “Right  after  divestiture, 
there  was  a  lot  of  activity,  but 
things  have  died  down,”  she  said. 
According  to  her,  there  are  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  cities  such  as  New  York. 
Others  concurred,  mentioning  San 
Francisco  and  Dallas  as  areas 
where  opportunities  exist. 

Where  available,  telecommuni¬ 
cations  management  positions  can 
pay  a  salary  of  $50,000  and  up,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  company. 

Bringing  fresh  ideas  to  telecom¬ 
munications  appears  to  be  the  rai¬ 
son  d’etre  for  bringing  in  a  new 
manager.  As  companies  centralize 
their  communications  systems, 
they  are  in  need  of  innovative  ap¬ 
proaches.  Often  that  means  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  people.  D 


Consultants  from  page  17 
the  job.  The  manager  needs  to  es¬ 
tablish  himself  as  an  important 
evaluator  of  the  consultant’s  com¬ 
petence  and  potential  usefulness. 
This  means  investigating  the  con¬ 
sultant’s  client  background  and 
finding  out  about  the  so-called  sav¬ 
ings. 

Through  this  diligent  research, 
the  communications  manager  will 
be  providing  the  organization  with 
the  facts  it  really  needs  to  evaluate 
whether  it  can  use  outside  help. 
For  the  good  of  the  overall  opera¬ 
tion,  the  manager  must  transform 
himself  into  a  consultant  on  consul¬ 
tants.  □ 
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Questions. 


It’s  no  wonder  you  have  questions  about  finding  the  right  compat¬ 
ibles  for  your  Digital  Equipment  computer.  Trying  to  keep  track  of 
the  thousands  of  products  on  the  market  can  be  overwhelming. .. 
unless  you  let  DEXPO  South  87  provide  the  solutions. 

This  show  is  the  right  source  for  all  the  DEC-compatible  hardware, 
software,  systems,  services  and  supplies  you  need.  Review  10,000 
products  from  250  leading  vendors.  Compare  technology,  price 
and  performance. 

DEXPO  is  exclusively  for  DEC  users— everyone  who  is  installing, 
expanding,  or  improving  DEC  systems.  Get  hands-on  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  products  for  every  DEC  computer.  From  DECmate  to 
MicroVAX  II.  PDP-11  series  to  VAX  8000  series.  Plus  personal 
attention  and  consultation  from  vendors  eager  to  serve  your  special 
needs. 

A  bonus  for  DECUS*  symposium  attendees 

If  you  attend  the  Digital  Equipment  Computer  Users’  Society 
symposium  in  Nashville,  you’ll  receive  FREE  admission  to  DEXPO 
South  87.  Write  or  call  for  complete  information. 

FREE:  Show  Preview  features  over  100  DEC 
compatibles 

Register  today  and  we’ll  send  you  a  free  Show  Preview  with  news 
of  over  100  of  the  very  latest  DEC-compatible  products.  You’ll  also 
get  money-saving  VIP  tickets  to  the  only  show  exclusively  serving 
DEC  users. 


To  Register... 

Call  (800)  628-8185  between  8:30  a.m.  and  5:30  p.m.,  Eastern 
Time  (in  New  Jersey,  call  (609)  987-9400). 

Organized  by  Expoconsul  International,  Inc. 

3  Independence  Way,  Princeton,  NJ  08540. 

Call  TOLL-FREE  800-628-8185. 
In  New  Jersey  609-987-9400. 

DEXPO*  South  87 

The  Twelfth  National  DEC*-Compatible  Exposition 

CONVENTION  CENTER 
NASHVILLE,  TN 
APRIL  28-3  0,  1987 

*DEC  and  DECUS  are  registered  trademarks  of  Digital  Equipment  Corp.  DECUS 
is  not  sponsored  by  or  affiliated  with  DEXPO. 


The  trend  has  never  been  clearer.  Networking  is  now  the 
major  application  market  for  communications.  And  a  recent 
statement  by  Ken  Olsen,  President  and  Founder  of  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation,  substantiates  this  trend:  “We  have 
to  start  thinking  of  the  computers  as  peripherals.  You  start 
with  the  network,  then  you  hang  the  computers  on  later.  ’’ 

Networking.  It’s  been  Network  World’s  focus  from  the 
very  start.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  publication  that  covers  the 
entire  realm  of  communications  from  the  networking  point 
of  view.  And  in  doing  so,  Network  World  has  established 
itself  as  the  standard  for  communications  users  already 
networked  or  planning  to  network. 

Today’s  users  know  they  need  up-to-date  information  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  evolving  world  of  networking. 


That’s  why  they  read  Network  World.  And  that’s  why 
Network  World  was  the  only  publication  to  gain  in  regular 
readership  in  an  independent  study  conducted  among  ICA 
(International  Communications  Association)  members,  some 
of  the  nation’s  most  influential  buying  decision-makers  for 
voice  and  data  communications  products  and  services. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  a  multi-billion  dollar  networking 
company  and  conducted  in  January  1987  by  First  Market 
Research  of  Boston,  showed  decreased  readership  of  all 
communications-oriented  publications  among  ICA  members 
since  a  previous  study  in  July  1986.  Only  Network  World, 
with  its  exclusive  networking-oriented  coverage,  experienced 
an  increase  in  regular  readership.  The  percentage  increase/ 
decrease  for  each  publication  over  that  six-month  period  is 
displayed  in  the  following  chart. 


Percentage  Change  in  Regular  Readership*  among  ICA  Members 

(July  1986  vs.  January  1987) 


‘Regular  readership  is  defined  as  reading  three  or  four  issues  out  of  the  last  four  issues  of  a  given  publication. 

Source:  Two  independent  studies,  each  sponsored  by  a  multi-billion  dollar  networking  company  and  conducted  among  ICA 
members  by  First  Market  Research  of  Boston,  July  1986  and  January  1987. 

Because  networking  is  your  business,  we’ve  made  it  our  business.  No  other 
publication  looks  at  the  world  of  networking  like  we  do.  Today  the  network  is 
the  market  -  and  the  market  reads  Network  World. 
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See  inside  for: 

►Gandalf  adds  dial-back  security 
►Net  link  for  Banyan  servers 
►Enhanced  Telex  PBX 


►  MULTIVENDOR  NETWORKING 

Jupiter  mini  serves  as 
multifunction  front  end 

System  1000  links  incompatible  systems 


Communications  Processor 


►  COMMUNICATIONS  PROCESSOR 

Teradata  COP 
gives  LAN  link 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


WALTHAM,  Mass.  —  Jupiter 
Technology,  Inc.  recently  intro¬ 
duced  its  System  1000  data  commu¬ 
nications  system,  which  uses  pro¬ 
prietary  software  to  enable 
incompatible  computers  to  commu¬ 
nicate. 

The  System  1000  is  a  minicom¬ 
puter  operating  at  speeds  up  to  14 
million  instructions  per  second.  It 
is  tailored  to  run  communications 
applications  that  connect  comput¬ 
ing  devices.  Using  software  mod¬ 
ules,  it  reportedly  can  perform  con¬ 
currently  such  functions  as  data 
concentration,  host  port  conten¬ 
tion,  multiplexing,  dynamic  data 
switching,  packet  assembly /disas¬ 
sembly,  packet  switching  and  pro¬ 
tocol  conversion,  and  such  applica¬ 
tions  as  message  processing, 
document  interchange  and  queu¬ 
ing. 

Currently  being  beta  tested  at  Fi¬ 
delity  Investments  in  Boston,  the 
System  1000  uses  a  series  of  pro¬ 
cessors,  including  a  central  system 
processor,  a  series  of  I/O  proces¬ 
sors  and  communications  processor 
boards.  A  fully  configured  System 
1000  supports  624  lines  spread 


across  13  I/O  processors.  The  Sys¬ 
tem  1000’s  Communications  Inter¬ 
face  boards  come  with  RS-232,  RS- 
422,  V.35  and  Ethernet  interfaces. 
Jupiter  said  the  device  is  designed 
for  large  companies  with  the  staff 
and  the  expertise  needed  to  cus¬ 
tomize  the  System  1000. 

“The  System  1000,”  said  James 
Flach,  Jupiter’s  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  “is  designed  to 
do  a  lot  of  real-time  processing, 
make  a  large  number  of  connec¬ 
tions  dynamically  and  process  data 
in  real  time  along  those  connec¬ 
tions.” 

Jupiter  implements  its  own  Mo¬ 
torola,  Inc.  68010  two-board  cen¬ 
tral  processor  design  running  un¬ 
der  the  Unix-based  Jupiter  Host 
Operating  System  (JHOS).  The 
JHOS  oversees  system  administra¬ 
tion,  setup,  network  management 
and  system  reporting.  It  is  also 
used  to  access  Jupiter’s  communi¬ 
cations  processing  operating  sys¬ 
tem  Softlink,  which  resides  on  the 
Motorola,  Inc.  68000  microproces¬ 
sor-based  I/O  processor. 

Connected  to  the  system  proces¬ 
sor  over  a  VMEbus,  the  I/O  proces¬ 
sor  implements  a  Softlink  Language 
Interpreter  that  allows  the  JHOS  to 
See  Jupiter  page  25 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Teradata 
Corp.  recently  unwrapped  a  com¬ 
munications  processor  that  sup¬ 
ports  access  to  its  DBC/1012  data 
base  computer  from  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  minicomputers  attached 
to  an  Ethernet  local-area  network. 

Teradata’s  Intel  Corp.  80286  mi¬ 


croprocessor-based  Communica¬ 
tions  Processor  (COP)  complements 
the  DBC/1012  Interface  Processor, 
which  attaches  the  DBC/1012  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  mainframe’s  block  multi¬ 
plexer  channel.  With  the  COP  and 
the  Interface  Processor,  terminal 
and  personal  computer  users  can 
share  a  common  data  base. 

Prior  to  the  COP,  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  minicomputer-attached 
terminals  had  to  establish  a  main¬ 
frame  session  in  order  to  connect  to 
the  DBC/1012,  making  the  main¬ 
frame  act  as  a  cluster  controller 
and  data  base  file  server. 

“The  mainframe  tends  to  be  one 
of  your  more  expensive  file  serv¬ 
ers.  The  COP  allows  an  alternative 
path  to  the  DBC/1012,”  claimed 
Boyd  Pearce,  vice-president  of  mar¬ 
keting  for  Teradata. 

The  $39,000  COP  establishes  and 
controls  up  to  64  concurrent  ses¬ 
sions  between  personal  computers 
and  the  DBC/1012  over  an  Ether¬ 
net  network  that  supports  the 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/In¬ 
ternet  Protocol  or  the  International 
Standards  Organization’s  Open 
Systems  Interconnect  model. 

COP-resident  communications 
protocol  software  supporting  an 
average  throughput  of  100K  bit/sec 
from  the  DBC/1012  to  the  COP  is 
priced  at  $4,000. 

Pearce  said  the  firm  will  an¬ 
nounce  support  for  the  Xerox  Net¬ 
work  System  protocol  and  the  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Automation  Protocol 
later  this  year. 

Designed  as  a  central  data  repos¬ 
itory,  the  parallel  processing 
See  COP  page  25 


►  DIGITAL  SWITCH 

ISOETEC  PBX  aimed  at  100-line  mart 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


DARIEN,  Conn.  —  A  228-port 
nonblocking  digital  telephone 
system  and  a  voice  mail  product 
were  introduced  recently  by 
ISOETEC  Communications,  Inc. 

The  firm’s  System  228  is  ex¬ 
pandable  in  increments  of  12 
ports  up  to  a  total  of  228.  Aimed 
at  the  crowded  under- 100-line 
telephone  market,  the  system  re¬ 
portedly  supports  data  switching 
as  well  as  telephone  service. 

Providing  a  voice  bus  with  240 
time  slots,  228  of  which  are  for 
voice  connections,  the  System 
228’s  data  switching  supports 
asynchronous  and  synchronous 
communications.  With  the  data 
communications  option,  the  Sys¬ 
tem  228  supports  concurrent 


voice  and  data  transmission  by 
providing  stations  with  two  digi¬ 
tal  channels,  one  for  voice  and 
one  for  data.  A  display  telephone 
set  supports  data  communica¬ 
tions  over  an  RS-232  link. 

The  system  supports  four  dif¬ 
ferent  digital  telephone  models 
equipped  with  speakerphones 
and  six  feature  keys.  They  in¬ 
clude  a  29-key  display  telephone 
set,  which  serves  as  an  attendant 
and  system  programming  console, 
a  28-key  set  with  22  programma¬ 
ble  feature  keys,  a  17-key  set 
with  1 1  programmable  keys  and  a 
6-key  feature  phone. 

The  system  also  supports  the 
analog  sets  used  on  ISOETEC’s 
System  96  and  System  120.  Print¬ 
er  and  shared  modem  connections 
are  added  features  of  the  System 
228. 


The  system  offers  such  soft¬ 
ware-controlled  options  as  auto¬ 
matic  call  distribution,  least-cost 
routing,  call  accounting,  account 
codes,  an  attendant  terminal  and 
a  voice  mail  system. 

Attendant  and  programming 
terminals  attached  to  the  Motor¬ 
ola,  Inc.  68000  microprocessor- 
based  system  support  call  pro¬ 
cessing,  extension  status,  line 
status,  date,  time,  group  usage 
and  a  directory  of  extensions. 
Four  System  228  I/O  ports  can  be 
configured  to  support  multiple 
operator  or  programming  termi¬ 
nals  as  well  as  station  message 
detail  recording  equipment. 

The  system  software  is  con¬ 
tained  in  384K  bytes  of  erasable 
programmable  read-only  memo¬ 
ry.  The  system  also  features  32K 
See  ISOETEC  page  25 
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Banyan  supports 
voice/data  net 

Banyan  Systems,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  its  BNS  and  DTS 
virtual  network  servers 
will  attach  to  an  integrated 
voice/data  local-area  net¬ 
work  as  well  as  support 
3Com  Corp.’s  EtherLink  + 
and  Proteon,  Inc.’s  ProNET- 
4  local-area  network  adapt¬ 
er  cards. 

The  firm  said  it  supports 
connection  of  a  David  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  David  Informa¬ 
tion  Manager  to  its  BNS  or 
DTS  servers.  The  David  In¬ 
formation  Manager  allows 
telephones  and  personal 
computers  to  connect  to  a 
single  twisted-pair  wire, 
which  will  support  concur¬ 
rent  data  and  voice  trans¬ 
mission. 

Banyan’s  servers  will 
bridge  David  Information 
Manager-connected  devices 
to  devices  attached  to  other 
networks  supported  on  the 
server. 

In  addition,  Banyan  said 
its  BNS  and  DTS  servers 
will  now  be  able  to  support 
Proteon’s  P1344  and  P1340 
network  adapter  cards  used 
with  its  ProNET-4  4M  bit/ 
sec  token-ring  local-area 
network. 

Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
115  Flanders  Road,  West- 
boro,  Ma.  01581  (617)  898- 
1000. 


V.32  modem  features 
trellis  modulation 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc. 

released  a  V.32  modem  fea¬ 
turing  trellis-coded  modula¬ 
tion  and  automatic  dial- 
back  capability. 

The  AJ  9631-S  operates 
in  full-duplex  at  speeds  up 
to  9.6K  bit/sec  over  two-  or 
four-wire  dial-up  and 
leased  lines.  The  firm 
claims  the  unit  will  also  op¬ 
erate  with  satellite  trans¬ 
missions.  Featuring  an  inte¬ 
gral  V.25bis  synchronous 
autodialer,  the  modem 
stores  a  list  of  alternative 
phone  numbers  in  nonvola¬ 
tile  memory  and  calls  them 
in  sequence  until  a  connec¬ 
tion  is  made.  Supporting 
down-line  loading  of  mo¬ 
dem  settings  and  three  se¬ 
curity  levels,  the  unit  also 
establishes  a  dial-up  con¬ 
nection  when,  leased-line 
quality  degrades.  The  mi¬ 
croprocessor-based  modem 
also  supports  standard 
loop-back  and  end-to-end 
diagnostics. 

Both  stand-alone  and 
rack-mountable  versions  of 
the  AJ  9631-S  are  priced  at 
$2,995. 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc., 
521  Charcot  Ave. ,  San  Jose, 


Calif.  95131  (800)  423- 
6035. 


Dial-back  security 
added  to  switch 

Gandalf  Data,  Inc.  re¬ 
leased  a  software-based 
dial-back  security  feature 


for  users  of  its  PACX  200 
and  PACX  2000  networking 
systems. 

Compatible  with  dial-up 
modems,  the  package  re¬ 
quests  users  dialing  into  the 
switch  to  declare  a  pass¬ 
word.  The  package  search¬ 
es  its  memory  for  that  pass¬ 
word  and  dials  back  the 


user’s  location.  Once  dial-in 
access  is  allowed,  addition¬ 
al  levels  of  security  may  be 
implemented  before  the 
user  can  access  other  re¬ 
sources  on  the  network. 
The  package  will  support  a 
directory  of  256  phone 
numbers  on  the  PACX  200 
and  1,024  phone  numbers 


on  the  PACX  2000.  Success¬ 
ful  and  unsuccessful  access 
attempts  are  logged  by  the 
package  and  accessed  from 
the  switch’s  listing  port. 

The  package  costs 
$3,000. 

Gandalf  Data,  Inc.,  1020 
South  Noel,  Wheeling,  III. 
60090  (312)  541-6060.ll 


Introducing  the  Cohesive  T1  network 
you'll  never  outgrow. 

DCA's  System  9000. 


Because  of  the  DCA  System  9000 
T1  Processor’s  software- 
driven,  “building  block” 
modularity,  your  T1 
voice/data  network 
can  grow  from  a  small 
two-  or  three-site 
beginning,  to  a  powerful 
nationwide,  multi-node  mesh 
network  of  any  size  or  complexity. 
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Telex  upgrades 
its  PBXs 

Telex  Computer  Products 
Inc.  released  enhanced 
software  for  its  1001  line  of 
digital  voice/data  private 
branch  exchanges  as  well 
as  a  new  central  processor 
for  its  larger  PBXs. 


Software  Release  6.3  in¬ 
creased  the  standard  asyn¬ 
chronous  data  transmission 
rate  supported  by  Telex’s 
basic  1001  telephone  to 
4.8K  bit/sec.  The  package 
will  also  support  higher 
speed  asynchronous  data 
devices  operating  at  up  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec.  The  en¬ 


hanced  software  also  ac¬ 
commodates  the  equal  ac¬ 
cess  ruling. 

Telex  also  announced  a 
new  processor  providing  in¬ 
creased  speed  for  its  M  and 
L  model  PBXs.  Using  an  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  80286  micro¬ 
processor,  the  system  is 
supported  by  a  20M-byte 


hard  disk  and  1.2M-byte 
floppy  drive.  It  reportedly 
does  not  require  a  separate 
module  for  data  storage, 
thus  freeing  cabinet  space 
for  up  to  80  more  trunk  cir¬ 
cuits. 

The  cost  of  upgrading  to 
software  Release  6.3  starts 
at  $1,000,  plus  $25  per  line. 


Without  ever  obsoleting  your  original  invest¬ 
ment  in  hardware  or  software!  And  our  adher¬ 
ence  to  industry  standards  ensures  orderly 
growth  without  surprises-a\\  the  way  to  T3 
and  ISDN. 

No  matter  how  big  your  company  gets,  the 
System  9000  will  always  maximize  network 
availability  with  automatic  alternate  routing 
and  fully  redundant  architecture.  Put  these 
features  under  the  centralized  control  of 


DCA’s  Network  Management  System-and 
under  the  two-year  protection  of  our  unprec¬ 
edented  24/24  support  program- and 
you’ll  begin  to  see  why  DCA  is  the  network 
everyone’s  watching. 

For  the  complete  picture  on  DCA’s 
T1  solutions  and  how  they  fit  into  our 
total  networking  family,  call  toll-free, 

1-800-241-4762*  “da5,15 


The  Network 
Everyone’s  Watching. 


DCA  is  a  registered  trademark  and 
24/24  is  a  trademark  of 
Digital  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
©1987  DCA,  Inc. 

'In  Georgia,  call  1-404-442-4S00. 


Upgrading  to  the  new  pro¬ 
cessor  costs  $3,500. 

Telex  Computer  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  6422  E.  41  St., 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  74135.  (918) 
627-1111. 


Audio  bridge 
for  leased  lines 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc. 

introduced  an  audio  bridge 
that  makes  possible 
switched  network  multi¬ 
point  operations. 

The  AJ  8601-MB  allows 
central  site  leased-line  mo¬ 
dems  with  automatic  dial 
backup  to  use  switched 
lines  for  unattended  dial 
backup  in  multipoint  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  rack-mountable 
bridge  gives  multipoint  nets 
fail-safe  data  transfer  over 
leased  lines  with  automatic 
switched  network  dial 
backup  operation. 

Each  AJ  8601-MB  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  eight  slave  mo¬ 
dems,  and  two  bridges  can 
be  daisy-chained  to  support 
up  to  15  drops. 

When  a  slave  modem 
senses  signal  loss  or  degra¬ 
dation,  it  enters  dial  back¬ 
up,  calling  the  bridge’s  re¬ 
ceive  line.  The  bridge 
verifies  which  slave  is  call¬ 
ing  in,  drops  the  line  and 
places  two  calls  back  to  the 
slave  modem  to  establish 
the  switched  connection. 
Dial  backup  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  site  can  also  be  initiat¬ 
ed  manually. 

The  microprocessor-con¬ 
trolled  front-panel  switches 
store  two  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  up  to  36  digits  each 
for  each  slave  modem  and 
control  connection  of  lines 
to  them. 

The  AJ  8601-MB  is  avail¬ 
able  immediately  and  is  list¬ 
ed  at  $2,995. 

Anderson  Jacobson,  Inc., 
521  Charcot  Axe.,  San  Jose, 
Calif.  95131  (800)  423- 
6035. 


Token-ring 
interface  unveiled 

Proteon,  Inc.  added  a  to¬ 
ken-ring  network  interface 
to  the  company’s  line  of 
multiprotocol,  multi¬ 

network  routers. 

The  IEEE  802.5-compli- 
ant  product  permits  connec¬ 
tion  of  token-ring  networks 
beyond  personal  computer 
environments  into  other 
networks. 

The  p4210  interface 
plugs  into  Proteon’s  p4200 
Gateway,  which  supports 
Ethernet,  Advanced  Re¬ 
search  Project  Agency  Net¬ 
work,  T-l  and  56K  bit/sec 
See  Proteon  page  24 
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Proteon  from  page  23 
wide-area  networks,  as  well  as  Pro- 
teon’s  own  line  of  token-ring  net¬ 
works. 

The  intelligent  router  allows 
transparent  multiprotocol  commu¬ 
nications  over  any  combination  of 
transmission  media. 

Pricing 

The  p4210  is  available  now  and 
is  priced  at  $3590. 

The  price  includes  software  sup¬ 
port. 

Proteon ,  Inc.,  2  Technology 
Drive,  Westboro,  Mass.  01581  (617) 
898-2800. 


The  path  to  success  begins  at 
INTERFACE.  And  INTERFACE  ’87 
will  be  the  best  and  biggest  show  yet 
in  the  illustrious  history  of  this  event, 
featuring  over  330  exhibitors,  a  70- 
session  success-oriented  conference 
and  much  more.  It’s  the  one  event 
you  can  rely  on  for  the  resources 
you  need  to  conquer  your  growing 
challenges. 

For  the  fifteenth  consecutive  year, 
the  executives  and  professionals 
responsible  for  their  organization’s 
communications  and  information  net¬ 
works  will  find  the  solutions  they  seek 
at  INTERFACE.  Here’s  why: 

•  Keynote  Address: 

Senator  Timothy  E.  Wirth, 
former  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Tele¬ 
communications,  Con¬ 
sumer  Protection  and 
Finance,  will  discuss 
"Information  Resources 
Integration:  Survival 
Strategy  for  the  1990’s.” 

Produced  by 

BTHE  INTERFACE  GROUP  Inc. 


RJE  package  runs 
In  background  on  PC 

Systems  Software  Marketing,  a 

Sterling  Software  division,  released 
enhanced  personal  computer  soft¬ 
ware  supporting  remote  job  entry 
(RJE)  and  file  transfers  between 
personal  computers  and  main¬ 
frames  as  a  background  applica¬ 
tion. 

PC-Tracs  3770  AF  runs  on  any 
IBM  Personal  Computer,  XT,  AT  or 
compatible  with  PC-DOS  2.0  or  a 
later  version,  256K  bytes  of  ran¬ 
dom-access  memory,  a  Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control  communi- 


•  The  INTERFACE  conference,  the 
world’s  leading  forum  of  technology, 
trends  and  tactics,  presented  by  the 
leading  minds  in  the  industry.  Over 
70  strategically  targeted  sessions 
will  cover  Backbone  Nets,  Net-to- 
Net  Connectivity,  Building  Blocks 
for  Bypass  and  much  more. 

•  Over  330  companies  exhibiting 
in  the  nation’s  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  exposition  of  com¬ 
munications  and  information  net¬ 
working  products. 

•  An  Executive  Briefing  session  for 
senior  information  executives  who 
need  to  use  communications  and 
information  resources  as  strategic 
management  tools. 

•  The  6th  annual  INTERFACE  Indus¬ 
try  Awards  Banquet,  honoring 
outstanding  contributions  in  the 
communications  field.  Don’t  miss 
this  gala  evening  of  dinner,  dancing 
and  entertainment. 


cations  adaptor  and  a  modem.  The 
package  emulates  IBM  3770  RJE 
functions  in  a  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  environment  and  trans¬ 
fers  files  at  speeds  of  up  to  19. 2K 
bit/sec  over  dial-up  or  leased  lines. 

The  package  allows  unattended 
operation,  enabling  mainframe 
data  to  download  automatically  at 
specific  times  while  operators  con¬ 
tinue  to  process  another  applica¬ 
tion.  Compacted  data  collected 
from  the  mainframe  may  be  direct¬ 
ly  written  to  the  personal  computer 
disk  file  or  printed. 

PC-Tracs  3770  AF  costs  $795 
and  is  available  immediately. 


Take  the  road  that  leads  to  success. 
Send  in  the  coupon  today  for  com¬ 
plete  registration  information  to  find 
your  solutions  at  INTERFACE  ’87. 

INTERFACES? 

March  30-April  2,  1987 
Las  Vegas  Convention  Center 


I  WANT  SOLUTIONS  NOW!  Send 
me  complete  attendee  information. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State _ Zip _ 

Phone  Number  ( _ ) _ 

Return  to:  Mr.  Irwin  Stern  NW-2/23/87 

The  Interface  Group,  Inc., 

300  First  Avenue,  Needham,  MA  02194 


c  The  Interface  Group,  Inc. 


The  company  also  released  an 
IBM  3270  software  communica¬ 
tions  emulator  for  use  in  the  same 
environment.  PC-Tracs  3270  Ver¬ 
sion  3  emulates  an  IBM  3274  con¬ 
troller  with  a  3278  or  3279  termi¬ 
nal  attached  and  one  or  two  3287 
printers.  The  product  allows  the 
personal  computer  to  access  the 
mainframe  in  background  mode, 
while  the  user  runs  other  functions 
or  applications  in  the  foreground. 

The  software  communicates  in 
an  IBM  VTAM/TCAM  environment, 
and  an  optional  applications  pro¬ 
gramming  interface  is  available  for 
customized  applications. 

PC-Tracs  3270  Version  3  is 
priced  at  $585  and  is  available  im¬ 
mediately. 

Systems  Software  Marketing  Di¬ 
vision  of  Sterling  Software,  11050 
White  Rock  Road,  No.  100,  Rancho 
Cordova,  Calif.  95670  (916)  635- 
5535. 


Eight  devices  share 
Ethernet  transceiver 

FiberCom,  Inc.  announced  a  unit 
that  enables  up  to  eight  devices  to 
access  a  fiber-optic  network 
through  a  single  integral  Ethernet 
fiber-optic  transceiver. 

The  WhisperLAN/MPT  allows 
up  to  eight  computers,  personal 
computers  or  peripherals  to  share  a 
single  transceiver  that  accesses  the 
Ethernet-based  WhisperNet  local- 
area  network. 

WhisperLAN/MPT  costs  $1,800. 

FiberCom,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  11966, 
Roanoke,  Va.  24022  (703)  342- 
6700. 


Persoft  enhances 
SmarTerm  packages 

Persoft,  Inc.  released  enhanced 
versions  of  its  SmarTerm  terminal 
emulation  packages  and  a  network 
kit  that  allows  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  attached  to  either  an  Unger- 
mann  Bass,  Inc.  Net/One  or  a 
Bridge  Communications,  Inc.  Ether- 
Term  local-area  network  to  access 
mainframes  and  minicomputers. 

SmarTerm  220  Version  1.2, 
which  emulates  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  VT220,  VT100  and  VT52 
terminals,  was  enhanced  to  support 
downloading  of  DEC’S  VT200  series 
character  set.  This  allows  personal 
computer  users  to  use  characters 
generated  by  VAX  host  software 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  found 
on  a  personal  computer. 

Both  SmarTerm  220  and  Smar¬ 
Term  400  Version  3.2,  which  emu¬ 
lates  Data  General  Corp.’s  Dasher 
D100,  D210,  D211,  D400  and  D410 
terminals,  will  now  allow  users  to 
define  soft  keys  that  will  each  store 
a  series  of  often-used  keystrokes. 

SmarTerm  220  Version  1.2  costs 
$195,  and  SmarTerm  Version  3.2 
costs  $149.  Existing  users  can  up¬ 
grade  to  new  versions  for  $50.  The 
network  kit  is  listing  for  $50. 

Persoft,  Inc.,  465  Science  Drive, 
Madison,  Wis.  53711  (608)  273- 
6000. U 
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DBC/1012  system  ranges  in  size 
from  three  to  1,000  processors.  It 
uses  nonprocedural  DBC/SQL  data 
base  management  software  and 
provides  a  common  user  interface. 
The  software  also  provides  users 
with  a  DBC/1012  application  inter¬ 
face  and  query  system. 

Packages  are  available  support¬ 
ing  entry  into  the  DBC/1012  from 
personal  computers  using  the  PC- 
DOS  or  MS-DOS  Version  3.2  operat¬ 
ing  system  and  the  AT&T  3B2  mi¬ 
crocomputer  using  the  Unix  System 
V.2  operating  system. 

The  license  fee  for  up  to  10  per¬ 
sonal  computers  is  $5,000,  while 
the  fee  for  the  Unix  System  V.2  is 
$2,000.  Future  releases  will  sup¬ 
port  the  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VMS  operating  system. 

According  to  Jon  Gausman,  di¬ 
rector  of  alternate  distribution 
sales  and  marketing  for  Teradata, 
the  company  plans  to  incorporate 
token-ring  and  X.25  network  capa¬ 
bility  into  the  COP  by  working  with 
other  firms  that  will  manufacture 
boards  engineered  to  support  a 
Multibus  interface. 

“Teradata  is  not  in  the  business 
of  providing  communications  prod¬ 
ucts,”  Gausman  said.  “That  is  not 
our  expertise.” □ 


Jupiter  from  page  21 
define  software  modules  called 
Softblocks  and  Softwires.  Soft- 
blocks  perform  communications 
functions  such  as  protocol  conver¬ 
sion,  multiplexing  and  X.25  packet 
assembling/disassembling.  The 
Softwires  define  the  flow  of  data 
from  the  Communications  Interface 
board  through  a  series  of  Soft- 
blocks  to  its  destination. 

“The  system  looks  like  a  hard¬ 
wire  patch  panel  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  sense,  except  it’s  all  done  in 
software,”  Flach  said. 

The  Softlink  operating  system 
manages  data  flow  control,  buffer¬ 
ing  and  queue  management,  as  well 
as  establishing  connections,  per¬ 
forming  internal  diagnostics,  net¬ 
work  management  and  reporting. 

According  to  Flach,  a  System 
1000  can  connect  to  other  remotely 
located  System  1000s  over  X.25 
networks.  He  said  the  device  can 
also  be  partitioned  so  that  one  por¬ 
tion  can  be  made  to  look  like  a 
front-end  processor  while  another 
portion  can  be  made  to  look  like  a 
communications  server  attached  to 
a  local-area  network. 

Jupiter  offers  Softblock  modules 
supporting  a  number  of  communi¬ 
cations  protocols  including  asyn¬ 
chronous,  IBM  3270  Binary  Syn¬ 
chronous  Communications,  IBM 
Remote  Job  Entry,  IBM  Systems 
Network  Architecture,  Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control,  X.25  and 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/In¬ 
ternet  Protocol.  Jupiter  also  sup¬ 
plies  templates  that  allow  program¬ 
mers  to  develop  their  own 
Softblock  modules. 

Three  System  1000  models,  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  $10,000  to 
$130,000,  are  being  offered.  The 
System  1000/3  supports  up  to  96 
lines,  the  System  1000/7  supports 
up  to  384  lines,  and  the  System 
1000/14  supports  up  to  624  lines. □ 


ISOETEC  from  page  21 

bytes  of  static  random-access  mem¬ 
ory  and  96K  bytes  of  battery 
backed-up  static  random-access 
memory. 

According  to  ISOETEC,  a  System 
228  with  digital  station  sets,  data 
switching  and  a  CRT-based  opera¬ 
tor  console  is  priced  according  to 
trunk  and  station  configuration.  A 
16-trunk,  61 -station  configuration 
costs  $36,300;  a  24-trunk,  111-sta¬ 
tion  configuration  is  $54,600;  and  a 
32-trunk,  151-station  configuration 
is  $69,600. 

The  ISOETEC  Voice  Integrated 
Exchange  voice  mail  system  fea¬ 
tures  two  ports  and  either  two  or 
four  hours  of  digitized  voice  stor¬ 
age.  Priced  at  $8,880  for  a  two- 
hour  recording  time  and  $11,900 


for  the  four-hour  recording  time, 
the  voice  mail  system  was  made  by 
Genesis  Electronics  Corp.  The  voice 
prompt-driven  system  gives  a  gen¬ 
eral  greeting  followed  by  explana¬ 
tions  of  how  to  leave  a  message. 
Each  voice  mailbox  also  features 
its  own  personal  greeting.  The  sys¬ 


tem  features  such  functions  as  the 
ability  to  transfer  out  of  voice  mail 
to  any  extension  or  an  operator,  a 
message-waiting  indicator  on  the 
message  receiver’s  phone,  forward¬ 
ing  personal  phones  to  the  system, 
direct  dialing  into  voice  mail  and 
password  protection.  □ 


The  voice  prompt-driven  system 
gives  a  general  greeting  followed  by 
explanations  of  how  to  leave  a 
message.  Each  voice  mailbox  also 
features  its  own  personal  greeting. 
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February  23,  1987 

Thanks  for  making  us  No.  1  in  readership  growth. 

Thanks  for  making  us  the  only  publication  growing  in  readership. 

Percentage  change  in  regular  readership 
among  International  Communications  Association  members 


Dear  ICA  member, 

It  took  you  only  10  short  months  to  endorse  the  concept  of 
networking  over  the  passing  notion  of  plain  old  communications. 

For  most  of  you,  networking  means  much  more  than  just  comput¬ 
ers  and  communications.  Networking  is  a  business  strategy.  The 
goal:  to  link  people  and  information  for  bottom-line  benefits. 

The  shift  to  networking  shows  in  your  reading  habits.  In  less 
than  a  year,  you  have  embraced  Network  World  in  such  large  num¬ 
bers  that  all  our  competitors  are  actually  losing  readers. 

It’s  not  that  they  haven’t  tried  to  imitate  us.  Our  competitors  are 
often  our  biggest  followers.  While  imitation  may  be  the  sincerest 
form  of  flattery,  no  other  publication  matches  the  depth  or  scope  of 
Network  World's  networking  coverage. 

Thanks  for  giving  us  readership  leadership.  Thanks  for  making 
us  No.  1. 

Sincerely 

'fyflM 

Bruce  Hoard 

Editor 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


Opinions 

MARK  WINTHER 


The  perils  of  predicting 


For  centuries,  scholars,  scientists  and  seers 
have  sought  not  only  to  predict  the  future, 
but  to  establish  reliable  methods  by  which  to 
make  predictions.  In  nearly  all  cases,  such  at¬ 
tempts  have  failed. 

Nevertheless,  modern  business  planners 
are  compelled  to  make  predictions,  not  only 
about  market  size,  product  growth  and  poten¬ 
tial  applications,  but  also  about  users’  pur¬ 
chase  motivations. 

The  communications  industry  is  littered 
with  products  for  which  vendors  and  other 
industry  experts  overestimated  user  interest. 
Recent  failures  include  AT&T’s  Net  1000, 
Federal  Express  Corp.’s  ZapMail,  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service’s  ECOM  and  International  Mar- 
ketnet,  an  IBM-Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  Inc.  joint 
venture  to  deliver  financial  information  ser¬ 
vices.  Other  generic  products  whose  value  to 
users  has  been  overrated  include  shared  ten¬ 
ant  services,  teleports,  videotex  and  its  many 
incarnations,  and  digital  termination  service 
local  microwave  systems. 

Such  failures  on  the  leading  edge  are  not 
surprising.  But  what’s  inexcusable  is  the  bad 
research  these  companies  conducted  before 
introducing  their  new  products  and  services. 
For  example,  take  shared  tenant  services. 
AT&T  had  high  hopes  for  its  Sharetech  ven¬ 
ture  with  United  Technologies  Corp.  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  it  in  1986.  However,  that 
doesn’t  mean  no  market  exists  for  shared 

Winther  is  director  of  New  Communication 
Services  at  Link  Resources  Corp.,  a  New 
York-based  market  research  and  consulting 
firm  specializing  in  information  and  commu¬ 
nications  services. 


tenant  services.  Tell  Rockefeller  Center  Tele¬ 
communications  Corp.  (RCTC)  that  shared 
tenant  services  is  not  profitable  and  they’ll 
laugh  all  the  way  to  the  bank.  RCTC  had  a 
better  plan  for  a  service  that  met  user  needs. 

As  a  market  research  and  consulting  firm, 
Link  Resources  Corp.  is  continually  confront¬ 
ing  the  perils  of  predicting  and  has  found 
that  several  factors  influence  the  quality  of  a 
firm’s  predictions. 

Methods  that  lead  to  poor  predictions  in¬ 
clude:  gathering  information  in  a  closed  envi¬ 
ronment,  overestimating  consumer  interest, 
miscalculating  the  direction  technology  will 
take,  analyzing  the  product  or  service  in  iso¬ 
lation,  obtaining  faulty  user  research,  misin¬ 
terpreting  economic  and  sociopolitical  condi¬ 
tions,  and  poor  extrapolation  from  past 
events  to  the  future. 

Methods  that  lead  to  accurate  predictions 
include:  knowing  user  adoption  patterns  and 
acceptable  pricing  levels,  recognizing  the 
problem  of  standards  vs.  incompatibility,  ac¬ 
curately  perceiving  the  macroeconomic  and 
sociopolitical  environment,  and  appreciating 
technical  innovation. 

A  chronic  error  in  nearly  all  forecast  meth¬ 
odologies  is  closed  system  forecasting,  in 
which  the  forecaster  relies  only  on  interested 
parties,  experts  and  other  knowledgeable 
people  in  the  field.  This  group’s  bias  in  favor 
of  the  products  and  services  under  study  may 
influence  the  forecaster,  as  may  the  magic  of 
technology  and  the  spectacular  growth  of  the 
industry.  One  way  to  protect  against  such 
bias  is  to  talk  to  users.  Any  analysis  support¬ 
ed  only  by  vendor-supplied  information  or 
secondary  trade  press  information  is  weak. 


Analyses  based  on  user  reactions  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  being  accurate.  But  the  tenden¬ 
cy  remains  for  primary  user  research  to  be 
tainted  with  researchers’  own  preconceived 
notions. 

New  communications  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  enter  the  market  either  as  enhance¬ 
ments  to  established  products,  such  as  key 
systems  building  upon  telephone  handsets,  or 
as  wholly  new  products,  such  as  the  personal 
computer.  Many  predictions  for  enhance¬ 
ments  are  based  on  a  simple  linear  progres¬ 
sion  model  in  which  there  is  a  gradual  accep¬ 
tance  of  a  product,  or  on  a  technology 
transfer  model,  which  associates  the  success 
of  one  technology  with  another.  These  mod¬ 
els  are  unreliable  in  that  they  fail  to  take 
into  account  external  economic  factors  such 
as  recessions  and  industry  slowdowns. 

A  common  related  error  is  the  improper 
use  of  analogy.  Analogies  are,  at  best,  meta¬ 
phors  that  serve  as  illustrative  examples.  An 
analogy  is  misused  when  it  is  put  into  a  mod¬ 
el,  which  then  becomes  the  basis  for  project¬ 
ing  future  development.  The  usefulness  of 
the  analogy  is  then  undercut,  and  the  result¬ 
ing  forecasts  are  either  incorrect  or  seriously 
questionable. 

Predicting  is  always  a  perilous  task;  never¬ 
theless,  it’s  a  necessary  management  tool. 
Successful  predictions  are  based  on  two  key 
elements.  The  first  is  that  the  forecaster 
must  be  sufficiently  open-minded  not  to 
blindly  accept  conventional  wisdom,  but  to 
examine  it  critically.  Finally,  incorporating 
user  perspectives  and  experiences  is  crucial 
to  ensure  that  the  prediction  is  based  on  user 
requirements.  □ 


..  CONSULTANT  ETHICS 


IAN  ANGUS 

Who’s  the  vendor? 


When  the  Society  of  Telecom¬ 
munications  Consultants  (STC)  was 
founded  in  1976,  kickbacks  and 
bribery  played  a  greater  role  in  the 
industry  than  they  do  today.  The 
STC  has  made  it  clear  to  consul¬ 
tants,  vendors  and  users  that  such 
practices  are  beyond  the  pale.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  not  eliminated  cor¬ 
ruption,  the  STC  has  reduced  it. 

Today,  the  most  important  ethi¬ 
cal  issues  are  not  as  clear.  Consul¬ 
tants  face  major  problems  in  defin¬ 
ing  which  business  activities  are 
incompatible  with  objective  con¬ 
sulting.  This  debate  has  raged 
within  the  STC  for  at  least  three 
years. 

The  fundamental  issue  is:  Who  is 
eligible  for  STC  membership?  The 

Angus  is  president  of  the  Angus 
TeleManagement  Group,  Inc.,  a 
telecommunications  research  and 
consulting  firm  in  Toronto.  He  is 
also  editor  of  the  montly  newslet¬ 
ter,  “ Telecom  Systems  Strategies.  ” 


problem  centers  on  computer-based 
services.  Ten  years  ago,  only  ven¬ 
dors  offered  call  detail  recording, 
trouble  report  analysis,  on-line  net¬ 
work  design  and  so  on.  So  the  STC 
adopted  a  definition  of  a  consultant 
that  excluded  anyone  providing 
such  services.  Then,  in  the  early 
1980s,  two  STC  founders  lost  their 
memberships  and  a  third  withdrew 
when  they  began  selling  services 
and  products. 

Even  then,  a  large  grey  area  ex¬ 
isted.  Some  call  accounting  service 
bureaus  provided  “consulting  ser¬ 
vices”  as  sidelines  or  as  integral 
parts  of  the  business,  while  some 
leading  consultants  were  selling 
traffic  analysis  software.  Were 
they  eligible  for  STC  membership? 

The  STC  adopted  the  view  that  it 
was  acceptable  to  sell  “tools  of  the 
trade”  such  as  personal  computer- 
based  traffic  tables,  because  those 
were  the  software  equivalent  of 
books  or  seminars.  But  call  ac¬ 
counting  software  was  different, 


and  anyone  selling  it  was  defined 
as  a  vendor. 

As  long  as  computers  were  ex¬ 
pensive  devices  that  few  consul¬ 
tants  could  afford,  the  distinction 
held.  But  today  it’s  difficult  to  find 
a  consultant  who  isn’t  using  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  regularly.  A  few, 
including  some  STC  members,  pro¬ 
vide  facilities  management  services 
that  would  be  impossible  without 
the  use  of  computerized  tools  that 
look  suspiciously  like  call  account¬ 
ing  systems.  Others  have  written 
sophisticated  software  for  client 
projects  or  for  internal  use,  which 
they  are  reselling. 

Are  such  activities  compatible 
with  providing  objective  consulting 
services? 

Even  the  best  software  has  limi¬ 
tations,  and  those  limitations  may 
introduce  questions  about  objectiv¬ 
ity.  For  example,  a  trouble  report 
package  may  only  work  with 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  private 
branch  exchanges,  or  a  call  ac¬ 


counting  package  may  not  be  able 
to  read  data  produced  by  a  Hitachi 
America,  Ltd.  PBX. 

If  a  consultant  makes  money 
from  software  that  doesn’t  work 
with  every  possible  brand  of  PBX, 
shouldn’t  there  be  questions  about 
his  or  her  objectivity  when  recom¬ 
mending  PBXs  to  clients? 

Even  if  the  software  works  ev¬ 
erywhere,  with  every  possible 
product,  isn’t  the  consultant  com¬ 
peting  with  vendors?  Many  PBX 
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columns  for  its  opinions  pages. 
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TRANSMISSION  TECHNOLOGY 


LARRY  ADLER 

VSAT  faults 
overblown 
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►  TELETOONS  —  By  Phil  Frank 


vendors  also  sell  management  soft¬ 
ware.  Can  a  consultant  who  sells 
software  be  an  objective  judge  of 
products  sold  by  such  vendors? 

One  proposed  solution  is  full  dis¬ 
closure:  The  consultant  must  tell 
the  client  about  any  possible  con¬ 
flicts  ahead  of  time.  But  such  a  pol¬ 
icy  would  be  impossible  to  police. 
More  importantly,  it  doesn’t  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  where  to  draw 
the  consultant/ vendor  line.  If  con¬ 
sultants  can  sell  computer  soft¬ 
ware,  what  about  computer  hard¬ 
ware?  And  if  disclosure  is  a 
solution,  does  that  mean  that  con¬ 
sultants  can  sell  PBXs,  as  long  as 
they  make  a  full  disclosure? 

Some  STC  members  want  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  that  consultants  do 
consulting  work  and  nothing  more. 
Followed  logically,  this  approach 
would  bar  not  only  software  sales, 
but  seminar  programs,  newsletters, 
facility  management  services  and 
many  other  functions  that  no  one 
normally  questions. 

Other  consultants,  mostly  out¬ 
side  the  STC,  deride  the  debate  as 
irrelevant  nitpicking.  One  highly 
respected  consultant  denies  that 
any  ethical  issues  are  posed  by  the 


fact  that  he  also  runs  a  firm  that  in¬ 
vests  in  telecommunications  com¬ 
panies,  and  that  he  owns  a  major 
software  house.  This  view  seems  to 
abandon  all  distinctions  between 
vendors  and  consultants. 

The  majority  of  consultants  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  line  has  to  be  drawn, 
but  aren’t  yet  sure  where. 

As  a  professional  organization, 
the  STC  has  serious  weaknesses. 
Many  consultants  are  not  members, 
and  many  larger  consulting  firms 
feel  that  the  STC  offers  them  few 
benefits.  Also,  the  STC  often  takes 
an  inordinately  long  time  to  decide 
even  the  simplest  matters.  But  the 
STC  is  the  only  forum  in  which  the 
critical  issues  facing  consultants 
and  their  clients  are  being  honestly 
and  openly  debated. 

These  issues  are  again  on  the 
agenda  at  the  STC’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  this  May  in  New  Orleans.  Any¬ 
one  interested  in  the  future  of  tele¬ 
communications  consulting  has  a 
stake  in  this  debate  and  should  at¬ 
tend. 

Contact  the  Society  of  Telecom¬ 
munications  Consultants  at  Suite 
1410,  One  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10020  (212)  528-3909.  U 


Within  the  past  few  months, 
the  trade  press  has  printed  a 
number  of  articles  either  imply¬ 
ing  or  pointedly  stating  that  the 
satellite  business  is  in  big  trou¬ 
ble. 

Indeed,  the  industry  has  come 
upon  hard  times.  Equatorial 
Communications  Co.,  a  firm  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  very  small 
aperture  terminal  revolution,  has 
gone  through  a  period  of  layoffs 
and  a  reduced  work  week.  Ford 
Aerospace  Satellite  Services 
Corp.  sold  its  preliminary  mar¬ 
keting  and  engineering  studies 
and  its  valuable  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission  licenses  af¬ 
ter  concluding  that  it  wouldn’t 
be  profitable  to  market  transpon¬ 
der  space  and  satellite  services. 
Other  satellite  firms  have  experi¬ 
enced  similar  problems. 

But  is  that  big  news  when  the 
telecommunications  and  comput¬ 
er  industries  as  a  whole  have 
been  going  through  the  same  tri¬ 
als  and  tribulations? 

In  December,  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  announced  it  would 
lay  off  2,400  employees;  AT&T 
announced  it  would  eliminate 
27,000  jobs,  and  10,000  IBM  em¬ 
ployees  opted  for  an  early  retire¬ 
ment  package. 

Why  should  the  satellite  busi¬ 
ness  be  immune  from  the  same 
marketing  and  financial  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  plagued  related 
fields?  Further,  could  anyone  ex¬ 
pect  clear  sailing  for  an  industry 
suffering  from  the  aftereffects  of 
the  Challenger  disaster  and  the 
explosion  of  the  Titan  rocket? 

Like  the  rest  of  the  telecom¬ 
munications  industry,  the  satel¬ 
lite  business  will  recover  from 
its  wounds.  There  may  be  future 
layoffs,  losses  and  mergers  as  a 
result  of  the  slowdown.  But 
there  will  continue  to  be  new 
satellite  products  and  services 
and  new  entrants  into  the  field. 

Don’t  discount  satellites  just 
because  of  gloom  and  doom  pre¬ 
dictions  or  because  of  the  hype 
about  increased  competition  from 
fiber  optics.  Satellites  offer 
unique  advantages  to  companies 
that  need  their  own  private  long¬ 
distance  networks  and  can  live 
with  the  half-second  transmis¬ 
sion  delay  and  possible  multiple 
\ 
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transmission  hops.  Satellites  pro¬ 
vide  wide  geographic  coverage, 
reach  remote  locations  and  offer 
transmission  costs  that  are  unaf¬ 
fected  by  distance. 

These  benefits  may  not  appeal 
to  every  corporation,  but  they’re 
attractive  to  many  users.  A  re¬ 
cent  Quantum  Group  Internation¬ 
al  study  of  208  large  corpora¬ 
tions  with  private  networks 
revealed  that  21%  of  these  users 
rely  on  satellites  to  transmit  in¬ 
formation.  Since  the  private  net¬ 
work  market  will  continue  to 
grow,  the  satellite  business  will 
grow  as  well,  although  at  a  slow¬ 
er  pace. 

One  retailer,  J.C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc.,  uses  satellites  as  the  back¬ 
bone  of  a  large  network  that  in¬ 
tegrates  voice,  data  and  video- 
conferencing.  Satellite-based 
conferencing  helps  J.C.  Penney’s 
retail  buyers  save  travel  time 
and  money,  and  helps  the  compa¬ 
ny  run  more  efficiently.  J.C.  Pen¬ 
ney’s  buyers  now  confidently 
make  purchasing  decisions  in  the 
field,  based  on  what  they  see  on 
full-color,  full-motion  video. 

K  mart  Corp.  announced  its 
switch  to  satellites  last  June 
when  it  signed  an  agreement 
with  GTE  Corp.  for  a  $50  million 
private  communications  network 
that  will  ultimately  connect 
2,050  stores.  K  mart’s  VSAT  net¬ 
work  will  be  used  to  shorten 
credit  authorization  waiting 
time,  provide  one-way  (head- 
quarters-to-stores)  video  presen¬ 
tations  of  both  merchandise  and 
corporate  announcements,  and 
offer  access  to  sales  and  inven¬ 
tory  information. 

Why  is  satellite  communica¬ 
tions  so  attractive  to  large  retail 
organizations?  It’s  an  inexpen¬ 
sive  way  to  support  low-volume, 
two-way,  intermittent  communi¬ 
cations  between  widely  scattered 
stores  and  a  hub  location. 

Other  users  that  can  benefit 
from  satellite  services  and  net¬ 
works  include:  government  agen¬ 
cies  that  do  central  processing  of 
information  gathered  at  remote, 
nationwide  sites;  airlines,  car 
rental  agencies  and  hotels,  who 
are  heavily  involved  with  credit 
card  transactions;  and  insurance 
companies,  who  also  need  remote 
real-time  access  to  centralized 
data  bases. 

The  satellite  business  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  It’s  up  to  users  to 
take  advantage  of  the  applica¬ 
tions  for  which  satellites  are 
uniquely  qualified.  □ 
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Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  involvement  with 
communications  (data,  voice,  and  /or  video)  products?  (Circle  ONE  only) 
Corporate 

1  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 
Communications  Svstem/Network 

2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4  Other _ 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary  business  activity  of  your 
organization  at  this  location?  (Circle  ONE  only) 

Consultants 

1 1 .  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/  Communications) 

End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility/Transportation 

27.  Mining/  Construction/  Petroleum  Refining/  Agriculture/  Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 
Vendors 

41.  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
International  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ _ 

In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  involved  in  acquiring  communication 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  (Circle  ALL  that  apply) 

1.  Recommend/Specify 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors 

3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

4.  None  of  the  Above 


Signature _ _ 

Title _ Date - 

Business  Phone  ( _ ) _ 

PLEASE  ANSWER  ALL  QUESTIONS,  SIGN  AND  DATE  THE  CARD. 

IMy  primary  areas  of  activity.  (Circle  ONE  only) 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and/or  image)  products 
and  services: 

—  1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 

2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 

3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ 

For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  is:  (Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

4.  Other  (explain) _ _ _ 

Z  Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  applies  to  you. 

Company  Management 

1 1.  Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CEO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 
Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 
21.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 
22.  Supervisory/Staff: 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications,  Services 
Telecommunications 

31.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

32.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering, 
R&D,  Applications  Services 

Factory  Communications 
41 .  Management 
42.  Supervisory/Staff 
MIS/Data  Processing 

51.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory /Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  Systems  Design,  Analysis  Applications 
Others 
75.  Consultant 
80.  Educator 
85.  Financial  Analyst 
90.  Marketing/Sales 

95.  Other _ _ _ _ 


6  Check  ALL  that  apply  in  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification,  selection, 
approval)  for  tne  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 

A  B  Product/Services  A  B  Product/Services 

Computers  Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

01.  □  □  Micros  18.  □  □  Microwave 


02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

34.  □ 

□ 

Printers 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

Data  Communications 

22.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 

04.  □ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 

23.  □ 

□ 

Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

05.  □ 

□ 

Comm. /Networks  Software 

36.  □ 

□ 

T1 

06.  □ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 

Communications  Services 

07.  □ 

□ 

Facsimile 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

25,  □ 

O 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

29.  □ 

□ 

Long  Haul  Services 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

30.  □ 

□ 

BOC  Services 

35.  □ 

□ 

Intelligent  Terminals 

31,  □ 

□ 

Independent  Telco  Services 

Telecommunications 

Other 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

32.  □ 

□ 

Factory  Communications 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

33.  □ 

□ 

Online  Data  Bases 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/Data 

Terminals 


7  Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  A.) 

B.  which  you  plan  to  specify, recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
(Check  only  ONE  in  column  B.) 

A  B  A  B 

1.  □  O  $10  million  and  over  6.  □  □  $100,000  -  $249,999 

2.  □  □  $5  million  -  $9.9  million  7.  □  □  $50,000  -  $99,999 

3.  □  □  $1  million  -  $4.9  million  8.  □  □  Under  $50,000 

4.  □  □  $500,000  -  $999,999  9.  □  □  Don't  Know 

5.  □  O  $250,000  -  $499,999 

« Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company/institution: 

(Circle  ONE  only) 

1 .  Over  $1  billion  4.  $50  million  to  $99.9  million 

2.  $500  million  to  $1  billion  5.  $10  million  to  $49.9  million 

3.  $100  million  to  $499.9  million  6.  $5  million  to  $9.9  million 

7.  under  $5  million 

Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

(Circle  ONE  only) 

1.  Over  5,000  3.500  -  999  5.100-  249  7.20-  49 

2.1,000-  4,999  4.250  -  499  6.50  -  99  8.1-  19  3A06-86 
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FOLD  HERE  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


STOP.  Did  you  do  the  following: 

1.  Supply  old  and  new  address  if  address  has  changed 

2.  Answer  all  questions 

3.  Sign  and  date  form 

Enclosed  is  my: 

□  Address  change. 

□  New  subscription  request. 


TH  ASK  YOL  . 


PLEASE  TAPE  HERE 


years 
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Continued  from  page  1 


rently  beta  testing  Release  2.06  of 
the  DV-l’s  base  system  software. 
Says  Pearson,  “Release  2.06  is 
much  cleaner  than  a  normal  beta. 
But  in  the  first  10  months  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  out,  [Northern  Telecom] 
had  a  lot  of  problems  with  third- 
party  software.” 

The  DV-1  was  introduced  in 
1985  as  an  integrated  voice/data 
system  for  small  businesses  and  de¬ 
partmental  users.  It  combines  cir¬ 
cuit  switching  for  voice  and  packet 
switching  for  data  over  two  20M 
bit/sec  buses  and  incorporates  a 
variety  of  modules  for  application 
processing  and  voice/data  integra¬ 
tion.  The  system  currently  sup¬ 
ports  up  to  32  terminals  (or  IBM 
Personal  Computers  emulating 
Northern  Telecom  terminals)  and 
64  telephone  stations.  Release  2.06 
of  the  base  system  software  will  ac¬ 
commodate  up  to  48  terminals  and 
99  handsets. 

r  Available  third-party  applica¬ 
tions,  based  on  the  Unix  operating 
j  system,  include  Q-Office  from  Qua- 
?  dratron  Systems,  Inc.  and  the  Infor- 
1  mix  Database  Management  System 
from  Relational  Database  Systems, 
Inc. 

A  total  of  13  DV-ls  are  installed 
at  Anchor.  Three  are  located  at  the 
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corporate  headquarters  and  10  are 
in  manufacturing  plants  across  the 
U.S.  The  three  corporate  DV-ls 
support  all  departmental  process¬ 
ing  and  voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  capabilities  for  120  users  (40 
terminals  per  system)  in  more  than 
nine  different  departments. 

Applications  being  run  include 
all  of  the  Q-Office  modules  (mes- 


DV-l’s  share 
feature  lets  two 
terminal  users 
view  and 
manipulate  data 
simultaneously. 


saging,  mail,  word  processing,  elec¬ 
tronic  calculator,  spreadsheet  and 
graphics)  and  Informix  with  the 
File-It  file  processing  front  end. 
Data  communications  support  in¬ 
cludes  3274  and  remote  job  entry 
(RJE)  emulation,  along  with  North¬ 
ern  Telecom’s  proprietary  Omni¬ 
link  connection  to  its  585  distribut¬ 
ed  data  processors.  Telephony 
features  available  with  Northern 


_ j£  flpMes 

Telecom’s  M4020  terminals  and  di¬ 
rectory  services  are  also  used. 

Pearson  found  that  the  DV-l’s 
telephony  features  are  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  those  provided  with  An¬ 
chor’s  Rolm  CBX  because  the  DV-ls 
are  “keyboard-driven,  rather  than 
keypad-driven.”  Executives  also 
use  the  DV-l’s  Share  feature, 
which  allows  two  terminal  users 
with  an  established  phone  connec¬ 
tion  on  the  same  DV-1  to  view  and 
manipulate  the  same  on-screen 
data  simultaneously. 

Anchor  was  an  early  DV-1  cus¬ 
tomer.  In  1985,  Pearson  found  that 
his  existing  Northern  Telecom  585s 
were  becoming  obsolete,  and  their 
leases  were  running  out.  He  went 
shopping  for  processors  that  could 
support  both  his  applications  and 
communications  needs. 

Although  he  looked  at  equip¬ 
ment  from  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Data  General  Corp.  and  IBM, 
as  well  as  Northern  Telecom,  Pear¬ 
son  decided  that  DEC  and  DG  didn’t 
tie  together  the  office  functions 
and  communications  well  enough  at 
the  time.  IBM’s  System/36  also 
didn’t  support  the  applications  or 
the  number  of  users  required. 

“The  DV-l’s  hardware  engineer¬ 
ing  was  extremely  well  thought 
out.  Even  though  it  wasn’t  a  ma¬ 
ture  system,  we  felt  it  had  poten- 
IgTSee  DV-1  page  30 
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THE  DV-1  COMES  OF  AGE 


DV-1  from  page  29 
tial.  Being  able  to  mix  and  match 
modules,  and  add  enhancements  as 
they  come  along  gives  it  a  longer 
life  cycle,  better  than  the  average 
mini,”  Pearson  says. 

The  DV-l’s  architecture  incorpo¬ 
rates  separate  modules  for  differ¬ 
ent  functions  into  one  or  several 
cabinets,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  system.  The  modules,  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  voice  and  data  buses,  in¬ 
clude  multiple  68010  processors  — 
one  running  Northern  Telecom’s 
proprietary  operating  system  to 
control  the  buses  and  run  systems 
programs,  and  one  or  more  for  run¬ 
ning  a  Unix-based  operating  sys¬ 
tem  and  applications. 

Other  modules  include  storage 
modules,  a  power  module,  line  in¬ 


terface  modules  linking  digital  ter¬ 
minals  and  analog  telephones  and  a 
network  services  module  that  inte¬ 
grates  voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions.  Modules  can  be  mixed  and 
matched  to  each  customer’s  specifi¬ 
cations. 

In  his  two  years  of  working  with 


Northern  Telecom’s  DV-1,  Pearson 
found  the  vendor  slow  but  consci¬ 
entious  about  releasing  software 
upgrades  and  enhancements.  “At 
times,  they  were  infuriatingly 
slow.  But  they  will  be  late  with  up¬ 
grades  rather  than  give  you  bad 
software,”  he  adds. 


The  functions  being  added  in  Re¬ 
lease  2.06  include  VT100  emulation 
and  the  ability  to  interconnect  re¬ 
mote  DV-ls.  In  the  future,  Pearson 
is  looking  forward  to  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom’s  planned  support  of  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems,  Inc.’s  Network  File 
System  protocols.  He  would  also 
like  to  see  improvements  in  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  response  time  under  loaded 
conditions.  His  one  criticism:  “Q- 
One  word  processing  is  very  slow  in 
a  loaded  system.  With  more  than  10 
terminal  users  on  the  system,  a  fast 
typist  will  see  it  bog  down.” 

While  Pearson  believes  Anchor’s 
users  put  the  system  through  its 
paces  on  a  daily  basis,  not  all  DV-1 
users  are  ready  to  do  the  same.  “We 
think  of  it  as  a  minicomputer,” 
says  Patrick  Behan,  a  supervisor  in 
the  Information  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Finance  Division  of  the 
Scarborough  Public  Utilities  Com¬ 
mission.  The  commission,  a  munici¬ 
pal  utility,  supplies  electricity  and 
water  for  Scarborough,  a  Toronto 
suburb. 

Behan’s  users,  who  represent  a 
range  of  departments  and  job  titles, 
make  the  most  of  their  three  sys¬ 
tems’  Unix-based  office  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  IBM  3270-emulation 
capabilities.  Two  DV-ls  are  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  main  office  for  the 
utility,  and  one  is  installed  at  a  re- 


“Q-One  word 
processing  is  very 
slow  in  a  loaded 
system.With  more 
than  10  terminal 
users  on  the 
system,  a  fast 
typist  will  see  it 
bog  down.” 


mote  service  center.  All  three, 
dubbed  K,  L  and  M,  support  a  mix 
of  secretarial  and  administrative 
users  doing  word  processing,  finan¬ 
cial  users  running  spreadsheets, 
and  engineers  running  spread¬ 
sheets  and  Fortran.  All  of  the  office 
applications  are  a  part  of  the  Q-Of- 
fice  package,  and  the  systems  also 
run  Informix.  Programmers  work 
with  COBOL,  BASIC,  C  and  Pascal 
on  the  systems. 

On  the  data  communications 
side,  users  access  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  by  emulating  RJE  terminals. 
They  are  linked  to  the  service  bu¬ 
reau  host  over  leased  lines  at  9.6K 
bit/sec. 

Each  DV-1  supports  between  14 
and  19  terminals,  which  include  a 
mix  of  M4020  integrated  voice/ 
data  terminals,  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  ATs,  M6110  data-only  termi¬ 
nals  compatible  with  IBM  Personal 
Computers  and  M2500  handsets. 

Like  Pearson,  Behan’s  organiza¬ 
tion  was  also  an  early  user  and  beta 
site.  In  fact,  the  commission  served 
as  one  of  the  first  beta  sites  for  the 
See  DV-1  page  34 


In  his  two  years  of  working  with 
Northern  Telecom’s  DV-1,  Pearson 
found  the  vendor  slow  but 
conscientious  about  releasing 
software  upgrades. 


Connect  Vour  Team 


Higgins 

Team  Productivity  Software 
ForTbur  PC  LAN 


Higgins  Makes  Office 
Teamwork  a  Reality 

Higgins  is  the  first  software  product  to 
use  PC  Local  Area  Networks  to  connect 
isolated  PC  users  so  that  working  together 
becomes  a  reality.  With  Higgins,  team 
players  use  an  Information  Manager  built 
on  a  relational  database  to  share  files, 
check  and  maintain  schedules,  send  and 
receive  mail,  track  projects  and  record 
expenses. 

And  security  is  never  a  problem  with 
Higgins.  Password  protection  and 
encrypted  text  files  insure  the  confiden¬ 
tiality  of  management  information. 

Higgins  connects  your  team  with  other 
groups  by  linking  servers.  And  extends 


your  reach  by  tying  your  networks 
together  into  a  coherent  wide  area  system. 
And  to  help  you  administer  your  net¬ 
work,  Higgins  makes  user  and  resource 
lists  available  at  each  server. 

Teamwork  Means  More 
Yardage  Per  Play 

When  the  players  on  your  LAN  use 
Higgins  for  time  management,  electronic 
mail,  group  scheduling,  resource  shar¬ 
ing-even  integrating  appointments  with 
ToDo  lists  and  Rolodex  information 
with  project  and  account  status— they’ll 
be  making  the  kind  of  forward  progress 
that  puts  your  company  in  the  lead. 

Higgins  runs  on  any  of  the  advanced  PC 
LANs  including  those  from  3Com,  Novell, 
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GROUP  PRODUCTIVITY  SOFTWARE 


IBM,  AT&T,  Banyan,  AST  Research,  Sperry, 
Ungermann-Bass  and  many  others. 


30 mi  is  a  trademark  of  ,3G>m  Corp.  Novell  is  a  trademark  of  Novell.  Inc 
IBM  is  a  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines  G>rp.  AT&T  is  a 
trademark  of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co  Banyan  is  a  trademark 
«>f  Banyan  Systems.  Inc.  AST  Research  is  a  trademark  of  .AST  Research. 
Inc.  Sperry  is  a  trademark  of  Sperry  Corp  l  ngerman-Bass  is  a  trademark 
of  T  ngerman-Bass  Inc. 


Conetic  Systems,  Inc. 
1470  Doolittle  Drive 
San  Leandro,  CA  94577 

415-430-8875 

Outside  Calif.  Call  Toll  Free 

800-854-2807 

Ask  for  Lanny 


If  you’re  still  wondering  which  PC  network  to  buy, 
consider  this  one  exclusive  feature: 


At  3Com,  we  take  a  rather  uncom¬ 
plicated  view  of  customer  satisfaction. 

Every  3Com  PC  network  meets  its 
specs,  or  you  get  your  money  back. 
Period. 

That’s  how  we’ve  always  done  business. 
But  it’s  not  what  gives  3Com  customers 
such  peace  of  mind. 

Their  real  security  comes  from  our 
systems  themselves.  Systems  that  perform 
better  and  faster  than  any  other  network.  We’ve 
got  the  benchmarks  to  prove  it. 

Systems  designed  to  protect  you  from 
creeping  obsolescence,  too.  Because  3Com 
implements  all  the  major  industry  standards. 

So  you  can  build  your  network  any  way  you 
want.  From  Ethernet  to  Token  Ring  to  AppleTalk. 
Or  any  combination. 

And  3Com  PC  networks  feature  software 
and  hardware  that  expand  as  your  business 
grows.  So  you  can  easily  communicate  and  share 
information.  From  desk  to  desk  and  city  to  city. 

Service  and  support  for  your  network  are 
assured,  too.  Because  3Com  systems  are  sold  and 
backed  by  a  hand-picked  group  of  the  industry’s 
best  dealers. 

So  if  you’re  shopping  PC  networks,  consider 
the  one  where  you  always  get  what  you  pay  for. 

Or  your  money  back. 


3Com 


©  3Com  Corporation  1986. 3Com  is  a  registered  trademark  of  3Com  Corp.  AppleTalk  is  a  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
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DV-1  from  page  30 
DV-1.  Behan  recalls,  “With  the  first 
beta,  we  could  run  a  stress  test  and 
blow  the  machine  out  of  the  water 
easily.  Now  it  seems  to  go  down  on 
the  order  of  a  telephone  switch, 
rather  than  a  minicomputer.” 

The  commission  installed  the 
beta  system  after  finding  that  user 
demand  for  information  processing 
was  outstripping  the  capabilities  of 
existing  585s.  Behan  surveyed  us¬ 


ers,  existing  and  potential,  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  people  wanted.  Then  he 
looked  at  a  variety  of  vendors  and 
equipment  before  deciding  on  the 
DV-1.  “We  had  to  suit  the  needs  of 
sophisticated  users.  We  also  want¬ 
ed  to  go  with  a  vendor  that  could 
provide  a  complete  set  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  functions.  We’re  too 
small  to  mix  vendors.” 

Behan  followed  the  same  steps 
two  years  later,  again  looking  at 
other  vendors  and  different  ap¬ 
proaches,  before  he  decided  to  buy 


two  more  DV-ls,  which  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  December.  He  looked  at 
integrated  office  automation  sys¬ 
tems  from  minicomputer  vendors 
such  as  DEC,  considered  installing 
an  IBM  4381,  looked  at  offerings 
from  Rolm  Corp.  and  Gandalf  Data, 
Inc.,  and  checked  into  personal 
computer  networks.  Local  network¬ 
ing  was  easily  eliminated.  Says  Be¬ 
han,  “We’re  not  sure  it  works  all 
that  well.  Novell,  Inc.  and  the  oth¬ 


ers  seem  a  bit  fragile.” 

Behan  decided  the  DV-1  could 
best  satisfy  the  diverse  needs  of  us¬ 
ers  in  various  departments.  “The 
main  function  we  thought  we  need¬ 
ed  to  support  was  RJE.  The  survey 
showed  that  a  lot  of  users  also 
wanted  the  office  automation  fea¬ 
tures  and  a  better  data  base  man¬ 
agement  system  than  dBASE  II.  Be¬ 
han  compared  popular  personal 
computer  applications  with  those 
in  Q-Office.  He  felt  Q-One  word  pro¬ 
cessing  was  more  sophisticated 


than  Wordstar  and  Q-Plan  was 
comparable  to  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  1-2-3. 

“We  found  the  6110s  made  MS- 
DOS  lovers  happy  as  did  the  sup¬ 
port  of  DOS  in  the  Unix  operating 
system.”  Other  advantages  includ¬ 
ed  the  fact  that  “we  can  see  the  ser¬ 
vice  facility  from  here.”  Finally, 
the  potential  growth  of  the  system 
—  incremental  growth  —  was  a 
plus,  and  the  price  was  right. 

The  system  is  not  perfect,  how¬ 
ever.  Behan  would  like  to  see  faster 
and  larger  processors  in  the  DV-1. 
He  is  also  looking  forward  to  the  re¬ 
mote  peer-to-peer  links  between 
DV-ls  that  should  be  available  in 
Release  2.06  of  the  base  system 
software,  due  out  at  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary.  Finally,  he  would  like  to  see 
some  enhancements  in  the  terminal 
emulation  programs. 

Although  he  feels  the  system  is 
inexpensive,  the  training  available 
through  Bell  Data  Systems,  Inc.  — 
the  distributor  that  sold  him  the 
DV-ls  —  is  not.  Behan  sends  the 
commission’s  own  teachers  to  Bell 
Data  for  training.  They  in  turn 
train  end  users  using  their  own 
“warm,  hand-holding”  techniques. 

Behan,  Pearson  and  other  DV-1 
users  contacted  by  Network  World 
had  two  things  in  common:  They 
went  from  using  Northern  Tele¬ 
com’s  585  distributed  processors  to 
the  DV-1,  and  the  DV-l’s  voice  fea¬ 
tures  were  less  important  than  the 
information  processing  and  data 
communications  capabilities.  These 
were  almost  an  afterthought.  The 
feeling  was,  “Oh,  by  the  way,  it’s 
nice  that  the  DV-1  is  a  voice  switch. 
Maybe  in  the  future  we’ll  take  more 


“We  also  wanted 
to  go  with  a 
vendor  that  could 
provide  a 
complete  set  of 
applications  and 
functions.  We’re 
too  small  to  mix 
vendors.” 


advantage  of  the  integrated  voice/ 
data  capabilities.” 

The  DV-1  was  introduced  toward 
the  end  of  the  585’s  life  cycle,  pro¬ 
viding  Northern  Telecom  with  a 
good  pool  of  initial  prospects  for 
the  system.  Marketing  the  DV-1  be¬ 
yond  this  audience  is  tough  sled¬ 
ding  thus  far  because  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom  is  breaking  new  ground  with 
the  product.  “Creating  new  mar¬ 
kets  is  always  tough,”  says  Charles 
Brown,  a  telecommunications  con¬ 
sultant  in  Herndon,  Va. 

Says  Ian  Angus,  president  of  An¬ 
gus  Telecommunications,  Inc., 
“They  don’t  know  how  to  sell  it. 
It’s  a  peculiar  niche.  No  one’s  ever 
thought  about  buying  a  departmen¬ 
tal  voice  switch.” 

Northern  Telecom  is  targeting 


branch  offices,  departments  and 
small  business  offices.  The  firm  be¬ 
gan  by  marketing  the  DV-1  to  MIS 
managers  who  developed  systems 
customized  for  their  unique  appli¬ 
cations. 

Now  the  balance  is  shifting  to¬ 
ward  departmental  users,  selling 
them  a  turnkey  system  directly  or 
through  distributors.  These  de¬ 
partmental  users  are  providing 
them  with  an  introduction  to  the 
MIS  organization,  which  is  largely 


The  system  is  not 
perfect,  however. 
Behan  would  like 
to  see  faster  and 
larger  processors 
in  the  DV-1.  He  is 
also  looking 
forward  to  remote 
peer-to-peer  links. 


unfamiliar  with  the  telephony-ori¬ 
ented  Northern  Telecom,  according 
to  Roger  Bushnell,  director  of  prod¬ 
uct  line  management.  Behan  says  of 
this  telephony-MIS  division,  “The 
585  came  from  the  data  processing 
world.  It’s  one  of  the  best  kept  se¬ 
crets  around.” 

Brown  believes  that  the  market 
for  products  that  integrate  the 
functions  found  in  the  DV-1  has 
promise,  and  that  Northern  Tele¬ 
com  is  “headed  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.”  He  says  the  right  moves  in¬ 
clude  Northern  Telecom’s  support¬ 
ing  the  GEMDOS  operating  system, 
a  bit-mapped  display,  their  work¬ 
ing  with  third-party  application 
developers  and  implementing  an 
80286  processor  in  the  system. 

Wang  also  has  an  eye  on  that 
budding  market  and  introduced  a 
similar  product  last  September. 
The  enhanced  Wang  Integrated  Of¬ 
fice  Solution  uses  the  VS-to-WBX 
Control  Link  to  integrate  the  func¬ 
tions  of  Wang’s  VS  minicomputer 
and  its  WBX  PBX  from  Telenova, 
Inc.  They,  too,  began  by  selling  into 
their  installed  base  and  are  trying 
to  expand  beyond  it. 

Voice/data  integration  is  not  a 
new  idea,  however.  A  product  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  DV-1  with  tighter  integra¬ 
tion  features,  such  as  voice  annota¬ 
tion  of  text,  languished  and  then 
disappeared  from  the  market.  Its 
developer,  Sydis,  Inc.,  has  gone  un¬ 
der,  and  British  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  pic  now  owns  the  rights  to 
manufacture  the  product.  So-called 
fourth-generation  PBX  start-ups 
Ztel  Corp.  and  CXC  Corp.  have  also 
dropped  out  of  the  race. 

Perhaps  users  are  just  slow  to  ac¬ 
cept  changes  in  the  way  they  work, 
or  to  integrate  new  technology  in 
their  work  habits.  Behan,  who  has 
had  a  DV-1  installed  at  the  Scarbor¬ 
ough  utility  for  two  years,  is  still 
using  his  old  Displayphone,  along¬ 
side  his  4020  integrated  voice/data 
terminal. □ 
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You  can  choose  from  more  than  80  audio 
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“With  the  first  beta,  we  could  run  a 
stress  test  and  blow  the  machine  out 
of  the  water  easily.  Now  it  seems  to 
go  down  on  the  order  of  a  telephone 
switch,  rather  than  a  minicomputer.” 


Special  Section:  Departmental  networking 


The  times, 
they  are  a-changing 


BY  ERIC  H.  KILLORIN 

Special  to  Network  World 

The  1960s.  While 
Bob  Dylan  sang  songs 
protesting  the  Viet¬ 
nam  War  and  Walter 
Cronkite  reported  on 
it,  a  less  turbulent  con¬ 
flict  raged  on  the  tech¬ 
nological  front.  Infor¬ 
mation  processing 
became  electronic,  and 
minicomputers  chal¬ 
lenged  the  once  undis¬ 
puted  dominance  of 
mainframes. 

User  interest  in  di¬ 
rect  paths  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  mini¬ 
computers  reached 
fever  pitch  by  the  end 
of  the  1970s  as  the 
concept  of  distributed 
data  processing  (DDP) 
took  hold.  Processors 
such  as  Data  General 
Corp.’s  Eclipse  and 
Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  PDP-lls  and 
VAXes  became  the 
keepers  of  shared  local 
files,  thus  challenging 
the  centralized  com¬ 
puting  concept. 

But  while  DDP’s 
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Fulfilling  the  promise 
of  distributed  data  processing. 


premise  has  carried  well  into  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  its  promise  has  gone  largely 

Killorin  is  the  publisher  of  “PC  Net- 
line ,”  a  newsletter  on  computer  net¬ 
works.  He  is  also  president  of  Hyatt  Re¬ 
search  Corp.,  a  data  communications 
market  research  firm  based  in  Ando¬ 
ver,  Mass. 


unfulfilled.  Users  continue  to  grapple 
with  computer  networking  in  its  most 
primitive  sense,  and  only  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  firms  can  claim  any  real  suc¬ 
cess  with  DDP.  The  rampant  incom¬ 
patibility  among  different  vendors’ 
computing  equipment  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  obstacle. 

Today,  departmental  local-area  net¬ 


works  have  formed 
the  technological  basis 
for  moving  informa¬ 
tion  among  personal 
computers,  minicom¬ 
puters  and  main¬ 
frames.  Departmental 
local  nets  also  provide 
links  to  geographically 
distant  nodes,  effec¬ 
tively  creating  global 
networks.  Although  a 
literal  interpretation 
of  departmental  net¬ 
working  limits  it  to  lo¬ 
calized  communica¬ 
tions,  the  concept  has 
evolved  to  address  to¬ 
day’s  requirement  for 
connecting  several 
classes  of  processors 
across  many  domains. 

Every  day,  more 
businesses  are  taking 
on  the  network  chal¬ 
lenge.  Companies  rec¬ 
ognize  the  savings  of¬ 
fered  by  sharing  files, 
software,  computing 
power  and  peripher¬ 
als,  and  they  are  im¬ 
plementing  networks 
to  smooth  the  flow  of 
information  within 
the  organization.  The 
technology  of  sending 
Os  and  Is  over  wire  has  indeed  become 
the  yarn  that  is  weaving  DDP  into  the 
very  fabric  of  MIS. 

Network  implementation  at  the  de¬ 
partmental  level  may  entail  general  is¬ 
sues,  such  as  identifying  network  ap¬ 
plications,  as  well  as  more  specific 
ones,  such  as  choosing  the  appropriate 
IgirSee  Changing  times  page  36 
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THE  TIMES  ARE  A-CHANGING 


its  greater  capacity.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  is  that  coaxial  cable  was 
designed  specifically  to  carry  data. 

Labor  rates  for  network  installa¬ 
tion  should  be  considered  prior  to 
selecting  cable.  Cabling  such  as 
IBM  Type  1  and  2  usually  takes 
more  time  and  money  to  install  be¬ 
cause  it  is  bulky,  less  flexible  and 
more  difficult  to  install  than  other 
cabling  types.  Optical  fiber  is  the 
cable  of  choice  for  many  network 
planners  because  it  supports  higher 
bandwidth  and  longer  distances. 

Interprocessor  communications 

During  the  halcyon  days  of  DDP, 
access  to  minicomputers  was  large¬ 
ly  limited  to  dumb  terminals.  Now, 
personal  computers  are  the  pre¬ 
ferred  workstations.  But  in  a  net¬ 
work  environment,  personal  com¬ 
puters  are  being  turned  back  into 
dumb  terminals  to  access  other 
nodes. 

In  peer-to-peer  communications, 
each  node  has  the  same  network 
privileges  as  all  the  other  nodes,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  size.  Peer-to-peer 
communications  is  essential  in  DDP 
because  all  nodes  can  talk  to  one 
another  without  necessarily  going 
through  a  central  host. 

It  seems  that  every  vendor 
claims  support  for  micro-to-mini- 
to-mainframe  communications,  but 
in  reality,  few  provide  it.  In  fact, 
DEC  is  probably  the  only  minicom¬ 
puter  vendor  with  deliverable 
products  that  support  peer-to-peer 
communications. 

Network  implementations  from 
other  vendors  allow  all  types  of 
computers  to  share  the  same  back¬ 
bone  cable,  but  are  unable  to  pro¬ 
vide  links  between  systems  of  dif¬ 
ferent  file  structures  and  systems 
that  use  different  protocols.  That’s 
cable  sharing,  not  computer 
networking. 

The  message  here  is  that  “dis¬ 
tributed  processing”  means  just 
that:  sharing  computing  power 
across  the  computing  landscape. 
But  how  effectively  do  the  five 
leading  minicomputer  vendors 
meet  the  DDP  challenge? 

Here’s  how  top  mini  vendors  ad¬ 
dress  the  distributed  processing  is¬ 
sue: 

■  DEC.  Maynard,  Mass. -based  DEC, 
the  leader  of  the  minicomputer  rev¬ 
olution,  is  now  positioning  itself  as 
the  king  of  connectivity.  DEC  has 
developed  a  robust  set  of  communi¬ 
cations  protocols  known  as  its  Digi¬ 
tal  Network  Architecture  (DNA). 
Ethernet,  often  thought  to  be  syn¬ 
onymous  with  DECnet,  is  optional 
as  the  International  Standards  Or¬ 
ganization’s  (ISO)  Open  Systems  In¬ 
terconnect  (OSI)  physical  and  data 
link  layers  within  DNA. 

DEC’S  strategy  is  simple:  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cost-effective  way  to  move 
information  from  the  desktop  to 
the  computer  room.  The  heart  of 
DEC’S  network  strategy  is  its  sup¬ 
port  of  the  VMS  operating  system 
that  runs  on  its  VAX  family  —  the 
cornerstone  of  the  firm’s  processor 
line.  The  advantages  of  a  single  ar¬ 
chitecture  include  a  consistent  user 
interface  across  a  wide  range  of 
products,  a  single  file  structure 
and,  most  important,  the  ability  to 
establish  direct  paths  of  communi- 
See  Changing  times  page  37 
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wiring  specification.  But  there  are 
three  areas  of  departmental 
networking  that  network  planners 
should  have  at  the  top  of  their  net¬ 
work  checklists:  network  manage¬ 
ment,  cabling  and  installation,  and 
interprocessor  communications. 

Delegating  network  management 

“Who’s  in  charge?”  is  perhaps 
the  question  most  frequently  asked 
of  today’s  network  managers.  Loca¬ 
tions  with  simple  networks,  like  a 
cluster  of  three  or  four  personal 
computers  sharing  a  printer 
through  a  data  switch,  don’t  need  a 
network  administrator  or  even  a 
network  management  package. 
However,  medium-sized  network 
installations  may  require  a  net¬ 


work  administrator  to  carry  out 
housekeeping  chores  such  as  man¬ 
aging  files,  assigning  volumes  on 
the  host  and  training  users. 

For  larger  networks,  departmen¬ 
tal  network  managers  for  each  net¬ 
work  cluster  are  often  employed  in 
addition  to  site  network  managers 
who  can  maintain  overall  control  of 
the  corporate  network. 

Within  departmental  network¬ 
ing,  network  management  software 
is  growing.  Users  separated  by  de¬ 
partments  are  increasing  the  size  of 
their  networks  and  realizing  they 
need  help  to  keep  the  information 
flowing.  Heeding  this  concern  is 
IBM  with  its  series  of  NetView  net¬ 
work  management  announcements. 

Network  planners  should  evalu¬ 
ate  whether  in-place  twisted-pair 


wiring  is  suitable  for  their  present 
and  future  networking  require¬ 
ments.  Today’s  wiring  should  be 
able  to  support  tomorrow’s  needs. 
Voice-grade  wire  is  fine  for  slower 
data  speeds,  but  it  wouldn’t  be  pru¬ 
dent  to  expect  it  to  support  data 
rates  above  4M  or  5M  bit/sec. 

Coaxial  expense  exaggerated 

The  market  perception  that  co¬ 
axial  cable  is  more  expensive  than 
twisted  pair  is  vastly  exaggerated. 
Comparing  the  price  per  foot  of 
various  cable  types  is  not  an  accu¬ 
rate  indication  of  their  cost  because 
it  doesn’t  reflect  the  cost  of  instal¬ 
lation,  ownership  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  In  many  instances,  coaxial 
cable  is  a  better  long-term  invest¬ 
ment  than  twisted  pair  because  of 


Multiple  Session  Management 
Improves  Online  User  Productivity 


TPX  makes  MVS  or  MVS/XA  online  users  more  productive 
by  offering  concurrent  access  to  all  applications  in  an 
ACF/VTAM  network.  The  elements  that  make  TPX  the  stan¬ 
dard  for  concurrent  multiple  session  management  are: 

•  Parallel  access  to  all  applications 

•  Cross-domain  support  for  VTAM,  TCAM,  and  VM 

•  Session  retention  during  network  failures 

•  Timeout  for  extended  terminal  or  application  inactivity 

•  Broadcast  and  selective  message  sending 

•  Session  portability  from  terminal  to  terminal 

•  Screen  forwarding  that  reduces  HELP  desk 
requirements 


•  Automated  Conversational  Language  to  automate 
logons  and  eliminate  unproductive  user/application 
exchanges 

With  its  comprehensive  but  simple  command  structuri 
extensive  error  diagnostics,  optional  user  profiles,  and 
extended  security  capabilities,  TPX  offers  the  broadest 
possible  base  for  increased  terminal  productivity. 

Contact  us  today  to  find  out  how  TPX  can  help  you 
increase  online  terminal  user  productivity. 

Duquesne  Systems 
Two  Allegheny  Center 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15212 

(800)  323-2600 
(412)  323-2600  in  PA 
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cation  between  nodes  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  gateways 
or  file  conversion  utilities. 

As  it  has  ever  since  the 
third  quarter  of  1984,  DEC 
currently  holds  such  a 
strong  position  in  the  IBM 
interconnect  market  that 
its  systems  are  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  IBM  systems 
better  than  IBM’s  systems 
can  communicate  among 
themselves. 

■  IBM.  Big  Blue  hopes  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  protocol  for  peer- 
to-peer  communications, 
LU  6.2,  to  provide  distribut¬ 
ed  processing  for  its  small¬ 
er-class  machines  in  an 
SNA  network.  This  move 
was  forced,  no  doubt,  by 
the  runaway  success  of 
firms  such  as  DEC  that 
have  addressed  users’  de¬ 
mands  for  software  com¬ 
patibility  within  the  ven¬ 
dor’s  product  line.  IBM  is 
now  saying  that  peer-to- 
peer  is  the  way  to  go  and 
that  support  for  LU  6.2  will 
be  a  sure  recipe  for  success. 

But  one  not-so-small  task 
remains  unfinished  at  IBM: 
reconciling  the  rampant  in¬ 
compatibilities  among  its 
host  operating  systems. 
IBM’s  new  middle-tier  9370 
series  computers  support 
both  Ethernet  and  Token- 
Ring  connections  and  run 
the  same  operating  system 
across  their  range.  Sound 
familiar?  s 

■  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  HP 
enjoys  a  strong  following 
among  the  engineering  com¬ 
munity,  but  it  is  moving 
more  slowly  than  DEC  to¬ 
ward  multivendor  commu¬ 
nications.  Beginning  with 
the  Distributed  Systems 
Network  (DSN)  family  in 
1977  and  with  AdvanceNet 
in  1981,  HP  has  followed  a 
carefully  orchestrated  plan 
to  link  its  processors  over 
local  and  wide  areas. 

The  thrust  of  HP’s 
networking  strategy  is  to 
comply  with  the  OSI  model. 
With  minicomputer  ven¬ 
dors  adhering  to  the  seven- 
layer  model,  HP  users  run¬ 
ning  commercial 

applications  can  exchange 
files  from  their  HP  3000 
minis  with  IBM  hosts  and 
DEC  hosts.  HP  9000  sys¬ 
tems  for  engineering  appli¬ 
cations,  in  addition  to  HP 
1000  systems  for  manufac¬ 
turing  applications,  can  be 
linked  with  AdvanceNet 
protocols. 

Recently  HP  introduced 
networking  support  for  five 
application  areas  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  several  complemen¬ 
tary  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  products.  Chief 
among  them  is  support  for 
wide-area  networks  with 
hardware  and  software 
supporting  X.25  network¬ 
ing  for  a  customer’s  private 
use. 


■  Prime  Computer,  Inc. 

Unlike  the  other  minicom¬ 
puter  suppliers,  Prime  is 
not  positioning  itself  as  a 
networking  vendor.  Its 
communications  products 
have  evolved  to  fill  out  its 
processor  line  with 
networking  products  that 
adequately  support  its  cus¬ 
tomers’  communications 
needs. 

Prime’s  network,  Prime- 
net,  comprises  hardware 


and  software  that  enables 
its  Series  50  minicomputers 
to  communicate  over  local 
and  wide  areas.  Incorporat¬ 
ed  in  Primenet  is  Ringnet,  a 
token-passing  local  net¬ 
work  supporting  local-area 
communications.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  prominence  of  Eth¬ 
ernet,  however,  Prime 
plans  to  support  the  carri¬ 
er-sense  multiple  access 
with  a  collision  detection 
scheme  as  an  alternative 


data  link  within  the  Pri¬ 
menet  product  set,  allowing 
the  interconnection  of  Eth¬ 
ernet  and  Ringnet  local 
nets.  With  this  capability, 
Prime’s  customers  will  be 
able  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  between  the  two  envi¬ 
ronments.  Wide-area  links 
are  also  provided  by  Prime 
with  support  for  the  X.25 
protocol. 

■  Data  General  Corp.  DG, 

DEC’S  arch  rival,  has  been 


aggressive  in  networking  in 
the  IBM  environment.  The 
firm’s  local-  and  wide-area 
networking  scheme,  called 
Xodiac,  supports  its  MV 
and  Eclipse  processors  as 
well  as  its  personal  comput¬ 
ers  for  communications 
over  several  data  links. 

DG  sells  a  wide  range  of 
IBM  communications  links 
for  exchanging  information 
between  the  two  environ- 
See  Changing  times  page  38 


ork*  has  been  a  familiar  part  of 
:omputer  culture  for  twenty-five  years. 

And  not  surprising!  Physically  running  program 
im  one  computer  to  another  was  the  only  reliable 
y  of  getting  it  there  intact 

Today,  there’s  a  better  way  of  sending  your  data  to 
■  ;  other  computers.  It’s  called  WINS™  WINS  allows  high- 
level  communications  between  dissimilar  computers 
K  vising  different  operating  systems.  Transparently.  For  the 
first  time  ever,  users  of  a  network  linking  PCs,  AT&T 
?  3Bs,  DEC  VAXs  and  MicroVAXs,  IBM  and  Amdahl 
m*  mainframes,  and  CRAY  supercomputers  can  enjoy  both 
*  interactive  and  program  access.  As  well  as  fast,  reliable 
transfer  of  data. 

WINS  is  available  now  for  systems  running  DOS 
for  pc’s,  VMS,  or  UNIX,  including  System  V  Release  3. 

\  And  Wollongong  supports  more  existing  network  inter- 

feces  than  anyone  in  the  business.  Like  Ethernet, 
lH  fiber  optics,  token  ring,  X.25  and  DDN.  Which 
means  none  of  your  present  system  software 
or  hardware  will  ever  be  obsoleted. 

Ip  x  From  high-speed  LANs  to 
worldwide  data  communications 
networks,  WINS  software 


permits  file  transfer,  electronic  mail,  and  sharing  of 
peripheral  resources,  using  NFS,  for  as  many  individual 
users  as  you  want.  All  with  absolutely  no  loss  of  system 
functionality  or  speed. 

All  WINS  products  are  based  on  government 
standard  TCP/IP  protocols  so  you  can  adopt  future  ISO 
protocol  changes  with  no  need  to  rewrite  existing  applica¬ 
tions  programs.  And  no  need  for  additional  hardware. 

When  AT&T,  DEC,  IBM,  H-P  and  CRAY  each 
needed  to  implement  TCP/IP  on  their  systems  they  came 
to  Wollongong  to  get  the  job  done  right.  So  when  you  talk 
to  Wollongong,  you’re  dealing  with  recognized  experts. 

Now  you  can  use  your  new  running  shoes  for  more 
worthwhile  pursuits,  and  rely  on  Wollongong  for  true 
multi-vendor,  multi-network  connectivity.  With  WINS. 

A  networking  communications  solution  that  defies  obso¬ 
lescence.  Plus  the  kind  of  technical  support  you  can 
depend  on.  For  more  information  call  1-800-872-8649 
toll-free  (in  California  call  1-800-962-8649). 

V  Or  write  The  Wollongong  Group,  Inc., 

1 129  San  Antonio  Road,  Palo  Alto,  CA  94303. 
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►  FREQUENCY  FREEDOM 

FCC  lifts  restrictions  on 
microwave  bandwidths 

Ruling  offers  users  new  network  options. 


►  SUBSCRIBER  SUBSIDIES 

Fowler  plan  would  cut 
phone  costs  for  the  poor 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Wfriter 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  Chairman  Mark  Fowler  re¬ 
cently  unveiled  a  plan  to 
subsidize  telephone  costs  for  the 
poor  with  a  portion  of  the  mon¬ 
ey  generated  by  a  proposed  in¬ 
crease  in  monthly  subscriber 
line  charges. 

The  plan,  dubbed  Linkup 
America,  was  outlined  during  a 
meeting  of  FCC  commissioners 
and  members  of  four  state  regu¬ 
latory  commissions.  An  FCC 
spokesman  said  the  plan  would 
cost  several  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  to  implement. 

Under  Fowler’s  plan,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  proposed  hike  in  sub¬ 
scriber  line  charges  would  be 
used  to  pay  up  to  half  the  cost  of 
telephone  installation,  or  as 
much  as  $30,  for  low-income 
subscribers.  In  addition,  low-in- 
come  subscribers  would  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  monthly  subscriber 
line  charges.  The  FCC  has  pro¬ 
posed  increasing  these  charges 
from  $2  to  $3  in  June  1987,  and 
to  $4  in  July  1988. 

The  plan  to  increase  subscrib¬ 
er  line  charges  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  on  the  grounds  that  higher 
fees  make  it  difficult  for  poor 
people  to  afford  telephone  ser¬ 
vice. 

Fowler’s  plan  was  hailed  by 
consumer  groups  but  is  expected 
to  meet  opposition  from  long¬ 
distance  carriers.  The  funds 


used  to  subsidize  phone  service 
for  low-income  people  would  de¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  subscriber 
line  charges  used  to  reduce  the 
carriers’  common  line  access 
charges. 

Subscriber  line  fees  are  a 
means  of  charging  users  directly 
for  the  cost  of  connecting  to  the 
telephone  network.  An  increase 
in  monthly  subscriber  line 
charges,  in  theory,  would  result 
in  a  decrease  in  the  access 
charges  for  long-distance  carri¬ 
ers,  and  it  would  lead  to  lower 
long-distance  rates  for  users. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Con¬ 
sumer  Federation  of  America, 
AT&T  and  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Retired  Persons  cites 
the  high  cost  of  telephone  instal¬ 
lation  as  a  barrier  to  phone  ser¬ 
vice  for  poor  people.  About  sev¬ 
en  million  U.S.  households  do 
not  have  phone  service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  study.  The  Linkup 
America  plan  would  address  the 
high  cost  of  telephone  installa¬ 
tion,  according  to  Fowler. 

A  spokesman  for  AT&T  said 
his  company  did  not  have  a  for¬ 
mal  position  on  Linkup  America 
because  Fowler  has  not  official¬ 
ly  announced  the  plan. 

The  spokesman  said  AT&T 
supports  the  concept  of  univer¬ 
sal  phone  service.  But,  he  added, 
AT&T’s  position  is  that  the  issue 
of  universal  phone  service  is  a 
societal  one,  and  long-distance 
carriers  should  not  bear  the  cost 
of  subsidizing  phone  service  for 
poor  people.  □ 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  In  a 
move  likely  to  spur  proliferation  of 
private  microwave  radio  networks, 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  is  expected  to  issue  a  rul¬ 
ing  today  opening  up  the  1.8  GHz 
and  6.7  GHz  frequency  ranges  to  a 
wider  array  of  users. 

As  a  result  of  the  ruling,  a  larger 
number  of  commercial  users  will  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  private 
microwave  voice  and  data  commu¬ 
nications  capabilities  for  applica¬ 
tions  including  metropolitan-area 
networks,  intercity  links  between 
facilities  and  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  bypass.  But  the  frequencies 
may  be  limited  in  some  areas  due 
to  existing  microwave  facilities. 

“These  frequencies  are  pretty 
heavily  used  around  a  lot  of  the 
major  metropolitan  areas,  but 
they’re  not  too  heavily  used  out  in 
the  rural  areas  or  between  cities,” 
said  Jeffery  Krauss,  vice-president 
of  corporate  affairs  at  Rockville, 
Md. -based  M/A-Com  Development 
Corp.  “So,  there  is  some  congestion 
in  these  two  bands  in  some  areas.” 

But  just  how  severe  that  conges¬ 
tion  is  can  only  be  determined 
through  a  case-by-case  study. 
Firms  specializing  in  frequency  co¬ 
ordination  examine  geographic  ar¬ 
eas  to  determine  availability  on 
the  basis  of  which  frequencies  are 
overcrowded. 

The  ruling  will  allow  many  com¬ 
mercial  users  to  broadcast  over 
frequencies  that  were  previously 
the  exclusive  domain  of  industrial 
operations,  public  utilities  and  cer¬ 
tain  government  agencies.  The  FCC 
breaks  microwave  users  into  two 


Changing  times  from  page  37 
ments.  DG’s  Comprehensive  Elec¬ 
tronic  Office  integrated  office 
automation  system  and  its  Ad¬ 
vanced  Operating  System  (AOS) 
operating  environment  are  sup¬ 
ported  in  its  family  of  products  for 
IBM  interconnection. 

Terminal  emulation  packages  al¬ 
low  DG  Dasher  terminals  to  emu¬ 
late  IBM  3278  devices.  The  firm 
also  supports  Dasher  terminal  em¬ 
ulation  on  selected  IBM  3270  class 
devices,  allowing  IBM  users  to  ac¬ 
cess  DG  hosts.  DG  was  early  to 
support  private  branch  exchange- 
based  networks  and  now  offers 
links  to  voice  switches  from  AT&T, 
Intecom,  Inc.,  Mitel,  Inc.,  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  and  Rolm  Corp.  Docu¬ 
ment  exchange  capabilities  for  DG 
users  permit  file  transfers  to  Wang 
Laboratories,  Inc.  and  telex  envi¬ 
ronments. 

Despite  the  emergence  of  the 
personal  computer  and  the  mini¬ 
computer  that  substantially  pre¬ 
dates  it,  data  base  access  today 
largely  consists  of  terminal  emula- 


broad  categories  of  eligible  users, 
commerce  and  industrial. 

Eligible  commerce  users,  which 
until  the  recent  decision  were 
largely  limited  to  broadcasting  in 
the  12.2  GHz  to  12.7  GHz  range,  in¬ 
clude  such  businesses  as  banks,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  investment  companies, 
retailers  and  service  providers.  Eli¬ 
gible  industrial  users,  which  were 
granted  use  of  the  bands  affected 
by  the  ruling  to  meet  their  need  for 
large-capacity  facilities,  include 
manufacturers,  oil  and  gas  pipeline 
operations,  electric  utilities  and 
public  safety  agencies. 

The  order  was  slated  to  be  is¬ 
sued  today,  according  to  its  author 
Donald  Campbell,  an  FCC  staffer. 
The  order  will  allow  eligible  com¬ 
merce  workers  to  use  for  the  first 
time  the  1.850  GHz-to-1.990  GHz 
and  6.525  GHz-to-6.875  GHz  fre¬ 
quencies.  Fearing  overcrowding, 
the  industrial  users  who  enjoyed 
exclusivity  in  the  two  bands  op¬ 
posed  lifting  of  the  restriction 
when  the  FCC  first  voted  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  plan  last  November.  The 
recent  action  finalizes  that  deci¬ 
sion  and  details  the  change. 

In  addition  to  broadening  the 
definition  of  eligible  users  in  the 
1.8  GHz  and  6.5  GHz  range,  Camp¬ 
bell  said  the  order  will  contain  a 
list  of  changes  in  technical  parame¬ 
ters  affecting  some  other  band- 
widths  and  changes  in  the  use  of 
some  other  bandwidths  dedicated 
to  broadcasting. 

Industry  watchers  say  the  move 
is  merely  a  trade-off  of  frequency 
allocations.  The  FCC,  they  say,  is 
providing  a  migration  path  for 
commerce  eligible  users  who  lost 
broadcasting  privileges  in  the  12.2 
See  Microwave  page  42 


tion  to  host  systems. 

The  notion  of  DDP  set  forth 
nearly  10  years  ago  remains  an 
elusive  goal.  Vendors,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  DEC,  have  paid  it  mostly 
lip  service.  IBM’s  goal  is  to  provide 
seamless  communications  within 
its  processor  line.  Its  new  direc¬ 
tions  in  Advanced  Peer-to-Peer 
Networking  and  SNA  Low-Entry 
Networking  will  provide  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  noncentralized  IBM  com¬ 
puting  environment. 

Who  will  lead  the  DDP  revolu¬ 
tion?  The  movement  of  personal 
computers  to  more  powerful,  inter¬ 
nal  80386-based  structures  will 
further  outdistance  terminal  emu¬ 
lation  as  the  prevalent  method  to 
access  the  host.  Multiuser  and  mul¬ 
titasking  on  personal  computers 
will  help  promote  use  of  networks. 

Indeed,  today’s  personal  com¬ 
puter  will  become  the  minicomput¬ 
er  of  the  1990s.  This,  together  with 
users’  demand  for  access  to  infor¬ 
mation,  regardless  of  its  location, 
will  be  the  catalyst  for  the  long- 
awaited  flowering  of  DDP.E2 
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models  of  its  3174  cluster  control¬ 
lers  designed  for  use  in  remote  lo¬ 
cations.  The  3174  Model  81R  and 
82R  can  each  support  four  termi¬ 
nals. 

When  used  with  an  IBM  3299 
multiplexer,  the  controllers  can 
support  up  to  eight  displays  or  as 
many  as  seven  when  an  IBM  5209 
protocol  converter  is  employed. 

The  new  controllers  work  only 
with  non-Down  Stream  Load  termi¬ 
nals,  display  devices  that  do  not 
require  the  3174  to  download  mi¬ 
crocode  when  turned  on.  As  such, 
the  new  controllers  cannot  support 
IBM  3290,  3179-G,  3192-G  and 
3193  displays. 

The  remote  link  on  the  Model 
81 R  controller  supports  RS-232-C 
and  CCITT  V.35  interfaces  as  well 
as  transmission  speeds  up  to  9.6K 
bit/sec  when  using  Binary  Syn¬ 
chronous  Communications,  up  to 
19. 2K  bit/sec  when  using  Systems 
Network  Architecture/X.25  and  up 
to  64K  bit/sec  when  using 
SNA/SDLC.  The  82R  supports  only 
the  latter  two.  Both  new  control¬ 
lers  cost  $3,500  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  the  second  quarter. 

IBM  also  enhanced  its  entire 


3174  line,  enabling  all  models  to 
support  connections  to  IBM  Series/ 
1  or  System/88  computers. 

The  company  moved  aggressive¬ 
ly  to  thwart  inroads  made  by  fault- 
tolerant  supplier  Tandem  Comput¬ 
ers,  Inc.  IBM  announced  CICS/MVS 
Version  2  Release  1,  which  works 
in  conjunction  with  IBM’s  Extend¬ 
ed  Recovery  Facility,  an  extension 
to  the  MVS  operating  system.  The 
new  release  of  CICS  is  able  to  de¬ 
tect  system  failures  and  automati¬ 
cally  transfer  applications  running 
under  CICS  to  an  alternate  CICS 
system  on  the  same  or  another  pro¬ 
cessor.  With  a  monthly  licensing 
fee  of  $2,485,  the  product  will  be 
available  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

During  the  press  briefing,  IBM 
officials  took  a  few  thinly  veiled 
potshots  at  rival  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  which  has  been  succeeding 
where  IBM  has  not  due  largely  to 
its  ability  to  tie  its  entire  product 
line  into  comprehensive  networks. 

Larry  J.  Ford,  assistant  group 
executive  of  marketing  and  sup¬ 
port  at  the  Information  Systems 
Group,  said  IBM  cannot  satisfy  all 
its  customers  with  a  single  archi¬ 
tecture  and  that  users  require  a  va¬ 
riety  of  system  alternatives. □ 
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►  INTELSAT  INVESTIGATION 

INTELSAT  report  cites 
$5m  in  diverted  funds 


BY  BOB  HAMEL 

Senior  Editor 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  In  a  con¬ 
fidential  report  delivered  last 
week  to  INTELSAT’s  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors,  investigators  reportedly 
charged  that  former  top  executives 
Richard  Colino  and  Jose  Alegrett 
diverted  over  $5  million  in  funds 
from  the  international  satellite 
consortium. 

Officials  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Satellite  Orga¬ 
nization  would  not  release  the  re¬ 
port  nor  comment  on  its  findings. 
But  according  to  published  ac¬ 
counts,  the  document  contained 
the  results  of  INTELSAT’S  three- 
month  internal  investigation  into 
the  activities  of  Colino  and  Ale¬ 
grett.  Formerly,  Colino  was  direc¬ 
tor  general  of  INTELSAT  and  Ale¬ 
grett  was  deputy  director  general. 

The  report  stated,  “The  total 
amount  of  illegal  payments  thus 
far  identified  has  reached  the  level 
of  approximately  $5  million,  of 
which  more  than  two-thirds  ac¬ 
crued  directly  to  the  benefit  of 
Messrs.  Colino  and  Allegrett.” 

At  least  part  of  the  $5  million  in 


Art  from  page  2 

compete  with  local  telephone  com¬ 
panies  for  toll  traffic  within  local 
access  and  transport  areas. 

The  extent  of  the  savings  for  us¬ 
ers  brought  about  by  the  competi¬ 
tion  in  intra-LATA  long-distance 
service  is  still  unclear,  but  it  could 
complicate  the  task  of  least-cost 
routing. 

To  effectively  provide  least-cost 
routing  in  today’s  environment,  a 
PBX  must  be  capable  of  consider¬ 
ing  the  area  code  of  a  call’s  intend¬ 
ed  destination,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
sired  exchange,  according  to  Jerry 
Harder,  an  analyst  for  Nashville- 
based  Telco  Research.  “For  intra- 
LATA  long  distance,  the  PBX  must 
be  able  to  look  at  the  first  three 
digits  of  the  area  code,  as  well  as 
the  three  digit  exchange..” 

For  users  whose  switches  sim¬ 
ply  route  by  area  code,  Harder  said 
that  adding  this  so-called  six-digit 
screening  is  a  function  of  hard¬ 
ware  and  software  since  it  requires 
both  extra  memory  and  processing 
power.  “Some  older  switches  have 
limited  memory,”  Harder  said. 
“Switches  are  computers,  and  the 
more  functionality  you  have,  the 
more  memory  you  need.” 

Most  large  PBXs  built  after  1975 
provide  the  six-digit  screening,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bob  Jordan,  a  marketing 
manager  with  Rolm  Corp. 

But  even  for  users  with  newer 
and  larger  PBXs  with  adequate 
memory  and  processing  power  ca¬ 
pable  of  providing  six-digit  screen¬ 
ing,  there  are  two  additional  prob¬ 
lems:  obtaining  the  latest  tariff 
information  and  updating  the  so- 
called  lookup  tables  in  the  PBX 
least-cost  routing  software. 


diverted  funds  has  been  returned 
to  INTELSAT,  the  report  said. 

The  internal  investigation  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  by  a  law  firm  here, 
reportedly  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Attorney  and  the  FBI.  No 
charges  have  been  filed  against  Co¬ 
lino  or  Alegrett,  and  the  two  have 
said  they  are  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing. 

Last  December,  INTELSAT  sus¬ 
pended  Colino  and  Alegrett  when 
outside  auditors  Peat  Marwick 
Mitchell  &  Co.  cited  an  unautho¬ 
rized  $1.35  million  payment  made 
to  loan  brokers  involved  in  the  re¬ 
financing  of  the  consortium’s  of¬ 
fices  here. 

An  initial  investigation  said  Co¬ 
lino  had  INTELSAT  executives  re¬ 
write  and  backdate  documents  re¬ 
lating  to  the  payment  to  Charles 
and  Dana  Gerrell,  the  Little  Rock, 
Ark. -based  mortgage  brokers.  In 
addition,  investigators  said  Colino 
gave  the  brokers  a  document  that 
eliminated  the  possibility  of  IN¬ 
TELSAT  recovering  the  payment. 
Besides  the  $1.35  million  payment, 
the  internal  committee  questioned 
a  payment  of  $918,000  to  Simmons 
Mortgage  Co.  of  Little  Rock.O 


The  long-distance  carriers  can 
supply  information  about  tariff 
changes,  but  a  number  of  experts, 
including  Ed  Horrell,  president  of 
Mitchell  &  Horrell,  a  Memphis, 
Tenn. -based  telecommunications 
consulting  company,  expressed 
skepticism  about  the  carrier’s  will¬ 
ingness  to  do  so.  “About  the  time 
you  tell  AT&T  or  MCI  that  you  are 
going  to  someone  else,  is  when 
they  will  come  in  and  tell  you  how 
to  monkey  around  with  your  least- 
cost  routing,”  Horrell  said. 

“The  PBX  vendor  is  not  going  to 
rush  out  every  time  there  is  a 
change  in  the  tariff  or  in  your  con¬ 
figuration,”  Horrell  said.  “There  is 
very  little  incentive  for  them.  They 
will  end  up  charging  you  $100  and 
make  only  $15.” 

Users  turn  to  consultants 

In  many  cases,  users  turn  to  con¬ 
sultants  for  both  tariff  information 
and  for  help  in  actually  updating 
the  PBX  tables.  Companies  such  as 
Economics  and  Technology,  Inc. 
(ETI),  a  Boston-based  consulting 
company,  provide  updated  tariff 
and  pricing  information  to  users 
and  vendors. 

Page  Montgomery,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  ETI,  said  that  intra-LATA 
long-distance  competition  may  of¬ 
fer  only  marginal  savings,  but,  he 
added,  users  in  pursuit  of  such 
savings  may  require  finely  honed 
least-cost  routing  capabilities. 

Even  for  users  able  to  obtain  the 
latest  tariff  information,  updating 
the  software  tables  is  a  tedious  and 
precise  task.  Telco  Research’s 
Harder  agreed,  saying  that  updat¬ 
ing  least-cost  routing  tables  is  a 
“boring  but  nontrivial  task.”0 
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gle  network  console.  This  is  the 

promise  IBM  makes  with  NetView. 

“What  NetView  does  is  legiti¬ 
mize  the  concept  of  network  man¬ 
agement  programs  talking  to  for¬ 
eign  vendors’  equipment,”  said  Hal 
Clark,  senior  product  manager  for 
network  management  at  Digital 
Communications  Associates,  Inc. 
(DCA). 

But  while  NetView  lays  the 
groundwork  for  multivendor  net¬ 
work  management,  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  host-based  software  system 
may  stymie  its  future  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  network  control  facility 
capable  of  network  modification. 

“If  NetView  on  the  host  is  going 
to  control  non-SNA  equipment,  it 
will  require  not  only  product-spe¬ 
cific  interfaces  for  NetView/PC, 
but  some  kind  of  application  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  IBM  host  where  Net- 
View  resides.  And  that  is  where 
the  smaller  vendors  are  going  to 
shy  away  from  it,”  said  Charles 
Will,  product  manager  at  Bytex. 

If  vendors  will  not  or  cannot 
come  up  with  that  host-based  soft¬ 
ware,  NetView  will  be  almost  sole¬ 
ly  a  one-way  reporting  system,  ob¬ 
servers  concurred.  It  will  collect 
information  from  non-SNA  devices 
equipped  with  the  proper  inter¬ 
face,  but  will  not  be  able  to  control 
those  devices. 

About  10  vendors  have  so  far 
announced  products  supporting 
NetView/PC,  the  personal  comput¬ 
er-based  gateway  for  non-IBM  ven¬ 
dors  seeking  entrance  to  NetView. 
Many  others  claim  to  be  developing 
interfaces  for  their  products.  But  it 
is  not  clear  whether  these  compa¬ 
nies  will  devote  the  effort  needed 
to  develop  host  software  to  pro- 
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support  older  devices  —  a  problem 

many  potential  LU  6.2  users  face. 

“It  took  quite  a  bit  of  planning. 
The  LU  6.2  work  itself  was  a  small 
part  of  the  job,”  Baker  said.  “I 
have  people  familiar  with  doing 
that  kind  of  programming.  They’re 
used  to  writing  programs  that  have 
to  pay  attention  to  protocol  and  re¬ 
coverability  issues.”  Baker  added 
that  he  would  not  entrust  this  kind 
of  coding  to  “run-of-the-mill  pro¬ 
grammers.” 

A  major  part  of  the  project  was 
creating  a  data  entry  utility  for  the 
personal  computers.  This  utility  in¬ 
cludes  predesigned  forms,  per¬ 
forms  functions  such  as  screen 
painting  and  has  editing  capabili¬ 
ties. 

Since  these  processes  are  han¬ 
dled  at  the  personal  computer  lev¬ 
el,  “we  are  only  sending  the  data 
content  and  the  response”  to  and 
from  the  mainframe  over  the  net¬ 
work,  Baker  said. 

IBM  Personal  Computers  on 
Baxter  Travenol’s  network  commu¬ 
nicate  with  servers  via  IBM’s  Net¬ 
work  Basic  I/O  System.  The  server, 
in  turn,  is  linked  to  CICS  on  an  IBM 
mainframe  using  CSI’s  Access/SNA 
APPC  software  and  code  developed 
by  Baker’s  group.  CICS  then  uses 
intersystem  communications  to 
converse  with  order-processing 
and  inventory-control  programs 
written  under  IBM’s  IMS  data  base 


vide  for  full  network  control. 

Kenneth  Brantley,  director  of 
marketing  administration  at  NCR 
Comten,  Inc.,  pointed  out  that  Net- 
View  has  some  limited  command 
capability.  “For  example,  NetView 
can  issue  a  command  that  causes 
an  IBM-compatible  modem  to  go 
into  a  test  mode  and  can  then  re¬ 
trieve  the  test  results.” 

But  according  to  BBN  Communi¬ 
cation  Corp.’s  Charles  Zaiontz, 
IBM  doesn’t  seem  to  have  a  clear 
strategy  for  how  the  mainframe 
will  use  the  collected  data.  So  far, 
he  said,  NetView  does  not  allow 
the  user  to  send  requests  for  tests 
such  as  modem  diagnostics  from 
NetView’s  console  at  the  host  to 
foreign  vendors’  net  management 
systems.  Such  support  would  make 
NetView  much  more  powerful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bill  Hendrick,  product 
line  manager  for  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems  at  Paradyne  Corp. 

“Technically,  I  think  we’re  just 
seeing  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  and 
[NetView]  will  grow  in  capability,” 
DCA’s  Clark  said. 

Most  vendors  of  net  manage¬ 
ment  systems  who  sell  into  SNA 
environments  believe  the  market¬ 
ing  power  behind  NetView  alone  is 
enough  to  make  NetView  compati¬ 
bility  essential. 

Users  stand  to  gain  not  just  from 
NetView  itself,  but  from  enhanced 
NetView  capabilities  sold  by  other 
vendors.  Don  Passaro,  product 
manager  for  network  management 
at  Paradyne,  said  that  added  value 
will  be  the  key  to  product  differen¬ 
tiation  in  this  market.  Hendrick 
agreed.  “I  know  we  will  enhance 
our  own  net  management  system 
over  and  above  what  NetView  can 
give  the  users  today,”  he  said.E2 


management  system. 

“We  developed  five  CICS  appli¬ 
cations  that  act  as  interfaces  to  the 
LAN,”  Baker  said.  These  applica¬ 
tions  handle  inbound  and  out¬ 
bound  interactive  traffic,  inbound 
and  outbound  bulk  processing,  and 
transfer  from  mainframe  report 
generators  to  spoolers  on  the  local 
networks.  In  bulk  processing,  users 
can  create  a  batch  of  transactions, 
which  are  shipped  to  IMS  on  the 
mainframe  for  processing. 

Since  LU  6.2  is  capable  of  send¬ 
ing  multiple  streams  of  data  simul¬ 
taneously,  personal  computer  us¬ 
ers  can  have  several  processes 
executing  in  parallel,  according  to 
Bedford  Associates’  Graves.  This 
contrasts  dramatically  with  typi¬ 
cal  terminal-to-host  operation. 

Using  LU  6.2  in  conjunction 
with  a  personal  computer  is  “like 
submitting  a  batch  job  and  continu¬ 
ing  with  a  foreground  task,” 
Graves  said.  “If  you  can  do  some¬ 
thing  faster,  that’s  real  money.” 

Graves  acknowledges  that  many 
data  processing  managers  don’t  see 
much  value  in  LU  6.2  because  they 
have  to  rewrite  their  applications 
to  take  full  advantage  of  its  func¬ 
tionality.  However,  the  companies 
that  are  implementing  LU  6.2  “are 
using  it  to  gain  a  competitive  ad¬ 
vantage,”  Graves  said.  But  the  bot¬ 
tom  line  is  that  “people  are  going 
to  have  to  sort  out  the  value  of  LU 
6.2  for  themselves,”  Graves  said.O 
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►  MODEM  MARKDOWN 

Telebit  slashes  prices 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  Telebit 
Corp.  is  expected  to  announce  to¬ 
day  it  will  slash  the  price  of  its 
high-speed  modems  by  nearly  45%, 
a  move  applauded  by  one  user  of 
the  company’s  products. 

Telebit  said  it  will  cut  the  prices 
of  its  TrailBlazer  PC  18K  bit/sec 
dial-up  modems,  which  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  1985.  The  price  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  version  of  the  modem,  a 
card  for  IBM  Personal  Computers 
and  compatibles,  has  been  cut  40%, 
from  $1,995  to  $1,195.  The  stand¬ 
alone  and  rack-mounted  versions 
of  the  TrailBlazer  PC  will  drop 
44%,  from  $2,395  to  $1,345. 

The  price  cuts  are  aimed  at  in¬ 
creasing  Telebit’s  share  of  the  mo¬ 
dem  market  and  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  company’s  expanded  dis¬ 
tribution  strategy,  according  to 
James  Jordan,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer. 

Telebit’s  direct  sales  force  will 
now  be  calling  on  large  users  as 
well  as  selling  to  computer  and 
equipment  vendors  and  distribu¬ 
tors,  Jordan  said.  Jordan,  who 
helped  found  Ungermann-Bass, 
Inc.,  joined  Telebit  four  months 
ago. 

Jordan  said  the  Trailblazer  had 
won  good  ratings,  but  its  high  cost 
meant  that  “in  the  past,  users  had 
to  cost-justify  it  for  a  specific  ap¬ 
plication,”  he  said.  Now,  Jordan 
said  he  believes  users  planning  to 
buy  1,200  bit/sec  and  faster  mo¬ 
dems  will  consider  the  TrailBlazer. 

Telebit’s  new  prices  could  save 
Rockwell  International  Corp.’s 
Space  Transportation  Systems  Di¬ 
vision  up  to  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  this  year  alone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Chuck  Stone,  project 
manager  for  Information  Systems 


Management.  The  Division  current¬ 
ly  has  25  Telebit  modems  in  place 
to  provide  personal  computers  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  data  base  that  stores  bit¬ 
mapped  graphics  data. 

Depending  upon  the  number  of 
contracts  the  Rockwell  Division  re¬ 
ceives  this  year,  Stone  expects  to 
buy  25  to  200  more  Telebit  mo¬ 
dems.  “With  the  price  reductions 
you’re  talking  about,  we’ll  be  able 
to  lower  our  costs,  and  that’s  good 
news,”  Stone  said. 

Jack  Musgrove,  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  telecommunications  industry 
service  for  Dataquest,  Inc.,  noted 
that  dial-up  communications  is  be¬ 
coming  more  attractive  as  long- 
haul  rates  drop.  Costs  for  leased 
lines,  by  comparison,  have  re¬ 
mained  stable  or  increased.  Tele¬ 
bit’s  price  cuts  “are  going  to  cause 
people  to  really  look  at  their  appli¬ 
cations  and  to  evaluate  leased  ver¬ 
sus  dial-up  lines,”  he  said. 

“There  have  already  been  some 
aggressive  pricing  moves  in  the 
high-bandwidth  end  of  the  modem 
market,”  Musgrove  said  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  U.S.  Robotics,  Inc.,  which 
introduced  a  9.6K  bit/sec  modem 
last  fall  that  lists  for  $995.  These 
modems  are  typically  priced 
around  $3,000. 

“We’re  talking  about  a  brand 
new  price  point  for  dial-up  mo¬ 
dems,”  said  Musgrove  of  Telebit’s 
price  cuts.  Telebit’s  pricing  makes 
its  modems  less  expensive  than 
most  9.6K  bit/sec  dial-up  products 
on  the  market  and  comparably 
priced  to  similar  speed  modems  for 
use  with  leased  lines,  Musgrove 
said. 

Musgrove  said  Telebit  isn’t  risk¬ 
ing  much  in  slashing  its  prices.  “I 
think  some  of  this  technology  is 
overpriced.  Telebit  can  still  make 
money  at  this  price.  It’s  not  going 
to  take  a  bath,”  he  said.O 


Upgrade  from  page  1 
process  that  began  when  Indiana’s 
state  universities  embarked  on  an 
upgrade  of  an  existing  one-way  vi¬ 
deoconferencing  system  that  was 
running  out  of  bandwidth. 

The  20-year-old  network,  called 
Indiana  Higher  Education  Telecom¬ 
munications  System  (IHETS),  is  a 
dedicated  private  microwave  net 
built  by  AT&T.  The  universities 
were  billed  under  a  special  AT&T 
tariff,  and  the  net  was  maintained 
by  Indiana  Bell.  The  universities 
estimated  that  upgrading  IHETS 
would  have  cost  $30  million. 

Rather  than  simply  replace  the 
videoconferencing  network,  state 
officials  began  examining  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  integrating  IHETS  trans¬ 
mission  facilities  with  existing  uni¬ 
versity  and  state  government  voice 
and  data  network  facilities.  The 
state  and  schools  had  been  using  a 
combination  of  Centrex  services, 
private-line  offerings,  foreign  ex¬ 
change  lines  and  WATS  services 
for  these  networks.  Many  of  the 
line  charges  were  set  under  Tel- 
pak,  a  now  defunct  AT&T  bulk  dis¬ 
count  option.  The  state’s  telecom¬ 
munications  costs  rose 

dramatically  when  AT&T  discon¬ 
tinued  Telpak. 

Two  years  ago,  the  governor 
formed  a  special  eight-member 
task  force  to  examine  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  integrating  the  networks.  By 
consolidating  lines,  the  state  hoped 
to  realize  substantial  cost  savings 
as  well  as  supply  users  with  addi¬ 
tional  network  capabilities. 

The  state  did  not  want  to  install 
a  private  T-l  network  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons,  according  to  Jef¬ 
frey  Held,  group  manager  at  Net¬ 
work  Strategies,  Inc.  (NSI),  a 
consulting  firm  in  Fairfax,  Va.  The 
state  did  not  want  to  make  a  large 
capital  investment,  and  T-l  facili¬ 
ties  were  not  available  in  all  loca¬ 
tions.  Held’s  group  at  NSI  helped 
Indiana  officials  draft  the  Indiana 
Telecommunications  Network  re¬ 
quest  for  proposal. 

The  RFP  required  the  vendor  to 


supply,  among  other  things,  a  cen¬ 
tral  network  management  system, 
a  fixed  rate  for  all  line  costs  for 
the  life  of  the  contract  and  the  ca¬ 
pability  to  expand  the  network 
dramatically  at  predetermined 
costs.  Three  teams  bid  for  the  con¬ 
tract:  AT&T,  Electronic  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.  with  Indiana  Bell,  and 
the  GTE  team. 

GTE  won  the  contract,  according 
to  Thomas  Ho,  executive  director 
of  the  INTELENET  Commission, 
because  the  company  could  supply 
an  all-digital  network  and  would 
install  150  miles  of  fiber  cable  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  GTE’s  prices  were  more 
than  10%  below  competitors’  rates. 
Held  estimated  that  INTELNET’s 
proposed  line  costs  were  46%  low¬ 
er  than  comparable  private-line  of¬ 
ferings. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
GTE  will  purchase,  install  and 
maintain  all  of  the  network  equip¬ 
ment,  including  fiber-optic  multi¬ 
plexers  from  NEC  Corp.,  T-l  multi¬ 
plexers  and  digital  access 
crossconnect  systems  from  Tellabs, 
Inc.,  video  coder/decoders  from 
ABL  Engineering,  Inc.,  tandem 
switches  from  Digital  Switch  Corp. 
and  a  network  management  system 
based  on  a  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAX  superminicomputer. 

The  first  phase  of  installation 
for  the  network  will  take  place 
during  the  next  six  months,  when 
six  of  16  sites  will  be  cut  over  to 
INTELENET.  By  the  summer  of 
1988,  all  16  sites  should  be  on  the 
network.  The  contract  runs  for 
five  years,  and  the  state  has  the 
option  to  renew  the  pact  at  fixed 
costs  for  five  more  years.  The  state 
also  has  options  to  increase  the 
scope  of  the  network. 

“By  consolidating  our  networks, 
we  will  be  able  to  significantly  cut 
our  costs,”  Ho  said.  “We  will  also 
have  much  more  flexibility  as  our 
data  applications  grow  because  we 
will  be  able  to  add  switched  and 
dedicated  circuits  at  speeds  from 
1,200  to  64K  bit/sec.”  □ 


►  FCC 

Dennis  backs  free  BOCs 

Endorses  entry  to  information  services. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  In  a 
speech  before  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Bar  Association  here, 
FCC  Commissioner  Patricia  Diaz 
Dennis  last  week  gave  a  ringing  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
ny  entry  into  the  information  ser¬ 
vices  business. 

Dennis  also  gave  her  support  to 
BOC  participation  in  equipment 
manufacturing,  but  remained  neu¬ 
tral  on  proposals  to  allow  the  BOCs 
to  offer  long-distance  service. 

“Telecommunications  customers 
may  have  to  wait  too  long  and  may 
be  deprived  of  many  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  telecommunications  and 
computer  integration  if  the  BOCs 
are  excluded  from  offering  infor¬ 


mation  services,”  Dennis  said  in 
her  first  public  address  since  her 
appointment  to  the  FCC  last  June. 

Arguing  that  the  U.S.  needs  to 
improve  its  international  competi¬ 
tiveness,  Dennis  said,  “Universal 
access  to  information  services  is 
key  to  our  information-  and  ser¬ 
vice-based  economy.  What’s  at 
stake  here  is  the  U.S.’s  ability  to 
compete  in  the  information  age.” 

Many  foreign  competitors  are 
ahead  of  the  U.S.  in  the  provision 
of  affordable  information  services, 
Dennis  said.  “Our  international 
competitors  are  designing  and  of¬ 
fering  integrated  communications 
and  computer  services  currently 
off  limits  to  the  BOCs.” 

These  nations  offer  information 
services  both  through  private  and 
government-run  ventures,  under¬ 


scoring  “the  global  conviction  that 
national  economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  depends  upon  ubiquitous 
access  to  advanced  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  information  services,” 
Dennis  said. 

While  some  observers  argue  that 
BOC  entry  into  the  information 
services  sector  will  harm  players 
already  in  the  market,  such  as  val¬ 
ue-added  network  providers,  Den¬ 
nis  said  BOC  entry  will  have  the 
“snowball  effect”  of  stimulating 
entry  of  additional  information 
service  providers  and  equipment 
vendors. 

Dennis’  call  for  BOC  freedom  in 
the  information  services  market 
was  tempered  by  her  reminder  of 
the  need  for  regulation  of  BOC  be¬ 
havior.  “The  BOCs  still  control  the 
electronic  paths  to  virtually  every 
home  and  business  in  America,  and 
as  long  as  such  a  monopoly  exists, 
terms  and  conditions  must  be  care¬ 
fully  crafted  and  monitored  to  pre¬ 
vent  BOC  discrimination  and  cost 
shifting,”  she  said. 

Shifting  her  talk  to  prohibitions 
on  BOC  equipment  manufacturing, 


Dennis  said  the  line  between  pro¬ 
hibited  manufacturing  and  permis¬ 
sible  marketing  of  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment  is  blurring.  “It  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to 
allow  the  BOCs  to  sell  customer 
premises  equipment  without  en¬ 
gaging  in  manufacturing,”  Dennis 
said. 

The  BOCs’  share  of  the  customer 
premises  equipment  market  in 
1985  was  about  10%,  and  their 
share  of  manufacturing  would  like¬ 
ly  be  of  the  same  magnitude,  she 
said. 

Dennis’  attitude  toward  BOC  en¬ 
try  into  the  interexchange  market 
was  less  clear.  While  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  BOC  presence  in  the  long¬ 
distance  business  “would  further 
bolster  competition,”  and  that  the 
BOCs  have  the  “necessary  exper¬ 
tise  and  financial  stability  to  be 
long-term  players,”  she  reserved 
judgment  on  the  Department  of 
Justice’s  recent  recommendation  to 
allow  the  BOCs  into  the  market. 

Dennis  declined  to  explain  how 
BOC  entry  into  the  long-distance 
business  would  benefit  users.  □ 
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CAREER 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Manager  Technical  Training 

Netrix,  a  wide  area  telecommunications  switching  and 
networking  company,  is  in  the  final  R  &  D  stage  of  the  #1  - 
iSS  (integrated  switching  system.)  You  will  be  responsible  for 
the  development  and  management  of  a  program  that  will  train 
our  distributors  and  end-users.  You  must  have  extensive 
knowledge  and  experience  in  training  of  all  areas  of  packet 
switching,  related  protocol  processing,  and  network  manage¬ 
ment.  Knowledge  of  circuit  switching,  T-1  muxes,  DACs  and 
ISDN  is  a  plus. 

Contact  Jeff  Matros  now  at  (703)  481-0606. 

Netrix  Corporation,  Herndon,  Virginia 


Are  you  looking  for... 

Data  Communications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Managers? 
Telecommunications  Engineers? 
Network  Managers? 
Communications  Networks  Specialists? 
Factory  Communications  Managers? 
Systems  Analysts? 
Telecommunications  Analysts? 
Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications  Consultants? 
Systems  Engineering  Managers? 
Directors  of  Information  Services? 
Project  Engineers/Network  Development? 

Telecommunications 
Software  Programmers? 

Systems  Network  Programmers? 
Senior  Datacommunications  Specialists? 
Telecommunications  Network  Planners? 
Manager  Voice  Communications? 
Senior  Satellite  Systems  Engineers? 
Project  Leaders? 

Group  Datacommunications 
Sales  Managers? 

No  matter  who  you  want  to  recruit, 
Network  World  delivers  your  message 
to  the  right  audience  of 
communications  professionals. 

For  details,  call 

Classified  Advertising  Dept.,  toll  free  at 

800-343-6474  (617-879-0700  in  MA) 

Or  Send  Your  Materials  To 

Network  World  Classified  Advertising 

375  Cochituate  Road,  P.O.  Box  9171 
Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
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In  Search  of  Expertise 

The  Yankee  Group,  a  leading  high-technology  market  research  firm,  is  searching  for  Con¬ 
sultant/Analysts  who  have  demonstrated  excellence  in  their  fields.  The  successful  candidate 
must  be  technically  expert  and  possess  excellent  writing  and  speaking  abilities.  A  solid  orien¬ 
tation  towards  product  implementation,  as  well  as  demonstrated  competence  in  product  plan¬ 
ning  and  development,  is  required.  Yankee  Group  Consultant/Analysts  interact  on  a  daily 
basis  with  venture  capitalists,  investment  bankers,  securities  analysts,  vendor  product  plan¬ 
ners,  and  product  implementors.’ 

Yankee  Group  compensation  is  competitive  with  vendor  Senior  Product  Planning  and  Ma¬ 
nagement  positions,  as  well  as  Senior  Data  Communications  and  Telecommunications  Man¬ 
agers.  MBA  and  BSCS/EE  strongly  preferred;  but  demonstrated  achievement  and  solid  expe¬ 
rience  will  be  weighed  carefully. 

Senior  Analyst,  Network  Architectures:  Person  will  have  5  +  years  experience  dealing 
with  IBM's  SNA  and  DEC'S  DECnet,  with  a  solid  understanding  of  the  IBM  and  DEC  LANs 
and  Network  Management  systems. 

Senior  Analyst,  Telecommunications:  Person  will  have  5+  years  experience  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  implementation  of  large-scale  voice  networks.  Ideal  candidate  will  be  expe¬ 
rienced  in  PABXs,  carrier  systems  and  vendors,  T  - 1  technologies,  network  design  and 
performance  parameters. 

These  positions  are  based  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  our  new  corporate  facilities. 

Candidates  are  invited  to  submit  their  resumes  and  salary  histories  in  complete  confidence 
to  the  Director  of  Research,  Communications  Group. 


YanlceeGroup 

200  Portland  Street 
Boston  MA  02114 
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A  number  of  Special  Sections,  Product  Focuses  and  Service  Focuses  are  scheduled  to  run  in  NETWORK 
WORLD  during  1987.  Each  of  these  features  will  focus  on  one  aspect  of  the  computer  industry  and  give 
our  advertisers  a  chance  to  reach  a  more  select  audience.  These  are  some  of  the  topics  the  features  will 
cover: 

Special  Section 

*  February  23  -  Departmental  Networking 

*  March  1 6  -  Wiring  &  Cable 

*  April  6  -  DEC  Special 

*  June  8  -  Comm.  Mgr.  Salary  Survey 

*  June  29  -  ISDN 

*  July  20  -  Centrex 

Product  Focus 

*  March  9  -  Local  Area  Networks 

*  March  30  -  Digital  PBX’s  (Med-High) 

*  April  20  -  Microwave  Transmission 

*  May  1 1  -  Micro-to-Host  Links 

*  June  1  -  High  Speed  Modems 

*  July  6  -  Mid  Range  Mux’s 

*  July  27  -  Voice  Messaging 

Service  Focus 

*  March  2  -  Long  Haul  Carrier  Private  Line  Services 

*  March  23  -  Electronic  Mail  Services 

*  April  13  -  Bulk  Calling  Services 

*  May  4  -  BOC  Services 

*  June  22  -  Value  Added  Network  Services  (VAN’s) 

*  July  1 3  -  VSAT  Services 

NETWORK  WORLD  publishes  every  Monday  with  an  ad  deadline  of  10  days  prior  to  each  issue  date.  The 
March  9th  issue  will  be  closing  February  27th.  You  may  send  in  copy  to  be  pubset  or  camera-ready  mate¬ 
rial  (velox  or  negative)  via  the  mail.  We  provide  telecopier  service  and  will  also  take  ads  over  the  phone. 

Our  mailing  address  is 

NETWORK  WORLD 

Classified  Advertising,  Box  9171, 

375  Cochituate  Road,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 

Or  call  for  more  information  at:  1-800-343-6474  or,  in  Massachusetts,  (617)  879-0700 
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Buyout  from  page  1 
targeted  for  acquisition. 

Once  the  acquisitions  have  been 
completed,  NMI  intends  to  offer  in¬ 
tegrated  network  management 
products  as  well  as  services  to  help 
users  weave  together  network 
management  tools  from  NMI  and 
other  vendors. 

Five  venture  capital  suppliers, 
Alan  Patricof  Associates,  Inc.,  ABS 
Ventures,  Inc.,  Bessemer  Venture 
Partners,  Oak  Investment  Partners 


and  Orange  Nassau,  have  reported¬ 
ly  pumped  as  much  as  $50  million 
into  NMI  to  fuel  the  company’s  up¬ 
coming  acquisition  binge. 

Frank  said  recent  growth  in  user 
networks  and  the  breakup  of 
AT&T  have  combined  to  create  a 
need  NMI  hopes  to  address.  Users 
are  being  forced  to  integrate  dispa¬ 
rate  network  management  prod¬ 
ucts  into  a  coherent  whole,  Frank 
said,  and  NMI  plans  to  relieve  com¬ 
mercial  and  government  users  of 
that  burden. 

NMI  intends  to  purchase  compa¬ 
nies  with  products  in  six  areas:  in¬ 
ventory  control,  station  message 
detail  recording  reports,  network 
design,  facilities  management,  net¬ 
work  planning  and  real-time  data 
diagnostics. 

In  addition,  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  to  purchase  a  systems  inte¬ 
gration  company  and  form  strate¬ 
gic  alliances  and  possibly  OEM 
agreements  with  current  vendors 


of  net  management  tools. 

The  end  result:  NMI  will  offer 
both  network  management  prod¬ 
ucts  and  systems  integration  ser¬ 
vices  that  enable  customers  to 
build  complete  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems. 

At  first,  Frank  said,  NMI  will  act 
merely  as  a  holding  company  with 
a  small  staff.  Initially,  NMI  em¬ 
ployees  will  include  Frank  and  Mi¬ 
chael  Muntner,  former  president  of 
Contel’s  Government  System  Divi¬ 


sion.  The  company  will  later  add  a 
chief  financial  officer  and  a  vice- 
president  of  marketing.  “We  will 
stay  small  because  the  bulk  of  our 
staff  will  come  from  the  companies 
we  acquire,”  Frank  said.  During 
1988,  the  company  will  attempt  to 
forge  a  management  team  with  the 
executives  of  the  acquired  firms. 

NMI  will  sell  equipment  from 


Microwave  from  page  38 
GHz-to-12.7  GHz  range  when  the 
FCC  voted  in  1983  to  hand  those 
frequencies  over  to  direct  broad¬ 
cast  satellite  service,  a  service  de¬ 
signed  to  broadcast  directly  to 
home  televisions. 

However,  the  move  may  wind  up 
benefiting  commerce  eligible  users 
by  increasing  the  length  of  trans¬ 
mission  distance  over  what  they 
were  accustomed  to  in  the  12.2 
GHz  to  12.7  GHz  range  and  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  greater  voice  and 


the  individual  companies  for  the 
next  12  to  18  months.  Eventually, 
one  company’s  product  will  be  cho¬ 
sen  as  the  focal  point  for  other 
NMI  network  management  compo¬ 
nents,  and  new  products  will  be 
tied  to  this  central  offering. 

The  company  will  compete  with 
traditional  niche  network  manage¬ 
ment  suppliers  as  well  as  compa¬ 
nies  like  IBM  and  Wang  Laborato¬ 
ries,  Inc.,  which  are  also  trying  to 
develop  comprehensive  network 
management  offerings. 

NMI  is  also  expected  to  act  as  a 
systems  integrator,  helping  users 
meld  network  management  prod¬ 
ucts  into  a  single  system.  .Systems 
integration  services  will  include 
development  of  custom  software 
packages.  In  this  area,  the  compa¬ 
ny  will  run  up  against  traditional 
systems  integrators  such  as  Elec¬ 
tronic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  and 
emerging  network  management  in¬ 
tegrators  like  the  regional  Bell 
holding  companies. 

NMI  is  the  second  company 
founded  by  Frank.  In  1970,  he 
formed  Network  Analysis  Corp.,  a 
consulting  firm  that  was  acquired 
by  Contel  Information  Services  in 
1980.  Frank  remained  at  Contel 
until  1985,  when  he  began  working 
as  an  independent  consultant.  □ 


data  carrying  capacities. 

Business  users  were  limited  to 
use  of  800  KHz-wide  channels  in 
the  12.2  GHz-to-12.7  GHz  range. 
Current  channel  allotments  in  the 
frequencies  to  which  the  FCC  is 
migrating  business  users  range  be¬ 
tween  10  MHz  and  20  MHz  in  band¬ 
width.  Microwave  facilities  using 
the  1.8  GHz  and  6.5  GHz  frequen¬ 
cies  can  travel  distances  of  40 
miles  between  antennas  and  carry 
the  equivalent  of  over  600  56K  bit- 
/sec  channels.  □ 


Frank  said  recent  growth  in  user 
networks  and  the  breakup  of  AT&T 
have  combined  to  create  a  need  NMI 
hopes  to  address. 
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CALENDAR 


Feb.  26-27,  Denver  —  Under¬ 
standing  and  Selecting  Voice  Mes¬ 
saging  Systems  and  Maximizing 
the  Potential  of  Your  Voice  Mes¬ 
saging  System.  Also,  March  9-10, 
San  Francisco;  March  24-25,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.;  April  27-28,  Boston. 
Contact:  Business  Communica¬ 
tions  Review,  950  York  Road,  Hins¬ 
dale,  Ill.  60521. 

March  2-4,  Los  Angeles  —  Mod¬ 
ern  Data  Transmission.  Contact: 
UCLA  Extension,  P.O.  Box  24091, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90024. 

March  3-4,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Networking  the  IBM  PC,  XT,  AT 
and  Compatibles.  Also,  March  10- 
11,  Dallas;  March  17-18,  Chicago; 
March  24-25,  Cincinnati.  Contact: 
Data-Tech  Institute,  Lakeview  Pla¬ 
za,  P.O.  Box  2429,  Clifton,  N.J. 
07015. 

March  3-5,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Telecommunications  for  Distrib¬ 
uted  Processing  Systems.  Contact: 
Continuing  Engineering  Education 
Program,  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

March  4,  Boston  —  Alterna¬ 
tives  for  Voice  Messaging.  Con¬ 
tact:  Women  in  Telecommunica¬ 
tion,  P.O.  Box  1344,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02238. 

March  4-6,  Columbus,  Ohio  — 
Data  Communications:  A  User’s 
Guide  for  Today’s  Changing  Net¬ 
work  Environment.  Also,  March 
11-13,  Boston;  March  18-20,  Mil¬ 
waukee;  March  25-27,  Los  Angeles. 
Contact:  Center  for  Advanced  Pro¬ 
fessional  Education,  Suite  110, 
1820  E.  Garry  St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif. 
92705. 

March  9-10,  Montreal  —  Open 
Systems  Interconnection.  Also, 
March  12-13,  Boston;  March  23-24, 
Washington,  D.C.;  March  26-27, 
Toronto.  Contact:  Technology 
Training  Corp.,  Dept.  OSI/SNA, 
P.O.  Box  3608,  Torrance,  Calif. 
90510. 

March  9-11,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  VSAT  Design,  Analysis,  and 
Applications  for  Data,  Voice,  and 
Video  Environments.  Contact: 
Continuing  Engineering  Education 
Program,  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

March  10-11,  Washington,  D.C. 

—  Open  Network  Architecture. 

Contact:  Phillips  Publishing,  Inc., 
7811  Montrose  Road,  Potomac,  Md. 
20854. 

March  11-12,  New  York  —  Un¬ 
derstanding  ISDN.  Also,  March 
23-24,  Chicago.  Contact:  Telecom¬ 
munications  Research  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  1200,  Newark,  Ill.  60541. 

March  11-13,  New  York  —  Net¬ 
work  Management,  Control  and 
Problem  Determination.  Contact: 
Business  Communications  Review, 
950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521. 


►  PRODUCT  REVIEW 


PCs  resolve  image  problems 


Personal  computer 


BY  JOHN  J.  HUNTER 

Contributing  Writer 

A  battle  is  about  to  break  out  in 
the  facsimile  market,  and  its  out¬ 
come  will  greatly  affect  industry 
highfliers  such  as  Ricoh  Co.,  Ltd., 
Pitney  Bowes,  Inc.  and  NEC  Corp. 
The  combatants  will  be  personal 
computers  equipped  with  special 
hardware  and  software  that  turn 
them  into  CCITT  Group  III  facsimi¬ 
le  transceivers,  vs.  the  current 
breed  of  somewhat  larger  and  more 
expensive  facsimile  transceivers. 

An  inkling  that  this  confronta¬ 
tion  was  coming  occurred  several 
months  ago,  when  rumors  began 
circulating  about  hardware  and 
software  that  would  allow  a  per¬ 
sonal  computer  to  take  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  facsimile  machine.  Since 
then,  two  such  units  have  been  in¬ 
troduced. 

As  rumored,  these  machines  em¬ 
ploy  a  high-resolution  document 
scanner  for  handling  page  trans¬ 
missions  and  use  the  personal  com¬ 
puter’s  storage  facilities  and  at¬ 
tached  dot  matrix  or  laser  printer 
to  accommodate  received  pages.  In 
short,  the  personal  computer  pro¬ 
vides  services  available  on  expen¬ 
sive  facsimile  units,  but  at  sub¬ 
stantially  lower  prices. 

Further,  the  units  work  with 
any  CCITT  Group  Ill-compatible 
machine.  And  as  a  bonus,  the  per¬ 
sonal  computer  can  continue  to  be 
used  for  normal  operations  when 
not  serving  as  a  facsimile,  and  one 
of  the  products  lets  the  computer 
perform  other  functions  while  fac¬ 
simile  documents  are  being  re¬ 
ceived. 

Facsimile  plug-in  cards 

The  two  products  are  Datacopy 
Corp.’s  Micro  Fax  and  Cable  & 
Wireless  North  America,  Inc.’s  Da- 
taFax.  Both  consist  of  a  plug-in 
card  that  fits  into  a  full-size  expan¬ 
sion  slot  on  the  personal  comput¬ 
er’s  mother  board  and  control  soft¬ 
ware  that’s  supplied  on  a  floppy 
disk.  The  minimum  system  require¬ 
ment  is  MS-DOS  3.0,  512K  bytes  of 
memory  and  a  hard  disk,  although 
a  floppy  can  be  used  to  hold  trans¬ 
mitted  pages. 

The  MicroFax  and  DataFax  dif¬ 
fer  in  the  way  their  services  are  of¬ 
fered  and  performed.  Their  expan¬ 
sion  cards  provide  the  hardware 
needed  to  transmit  and  receive 
printed  documents,  and  they  con¬ 
tain  low-  and  high-speed  modems 
on  one  card.  The  DataFax  has  a 
1,200  bit/sec  Bell  103/2 12 A-  and 
Hayes  Microcomputer  Products, 
Inc. -compatible  modem,  plus  a  9.6K 
bit/sec  modem.  The  MicroFax  in¬ 
cludes  a  Hayes-compatible  1,200  to 
2,400  bit/sec  modem  and  a  9.6K 
bit/sec  modem. 

Hunter  is  president  of  TMS 
Corp.,  a  marketing  management 
consulting  firm  in  Devon,  Pa. 


expansion  boards  provide  instant  facsimile  capability 


The  low-speed  modems  handle 
normal  ASCII  data  communications 
for  file  transfers,  while  the  high¬ 
speed  units  are  used  for  facsimile 
transmission.  In  addition  to  their 
primary  9.6K  bit/sec  speed,  both 
high-speed  modems  can  also  fall 
back  to  7.2K  bit/sec,  4.2K  bit/sec 
and  2,400  bit/sec.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant  because  most  Group  III  fac¬ 
simile  transceivers  employ  9.6K 
bit/sec  modems  with  those  fall¬ 
back  rates. 

The  user  configures  the  Micro- 
Fax  and  DataFax  from  a  menu  us¬ 
ing  fairly  simple  instructions.  Both 
products  allow  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  to  receive  documents  from 
facsimile  machines  conforming  to 
CCITT  Group  III  transmission 
specifications,  and  they  can  also 


interact  with  other  personal  com¬ 
puters  equipped  with  the  same  fac¬ 
simile  facilities. 

The  basic  MicroFax  and  Data¬ 
Fax  units  support  document  recep¬ 
tion  only.  However,  both  units  can 
be  equipped  with  an  optional  scan¬ 
ner  for  document  transmission.  Re¬ 
ceiving  a  document  is  like  receiv¬ 
ing  a  file  transfer  from  another 
personal  computer  or  a  host  com¬ 
puter.  The  receiving  unit  operator 
creates  a  file  name  under  which 
the  received  documents  are  stored, 
and  the  MicroFax  and  DataFax 
software  spools  the  received  docu¬ 
ments  to  disk  or  diskette. 

The  software  also  permits  both 
units  to  accept  pages  unattended 
by  handling  the  log-on  and  the  log¬ 
off  procedures  associated  with  the 
communications  and  data  transfer 
functions. 

The  MicroFax  edge 

The  MicroFax  has  more  ad¬ 
vanced  facilities  for  handling  re¬ 
ceived  documents.  For  example, 
the  unit’s  procedures  for  document 
reception  operate  in  background 
mode,  allowing  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  to  be  used  for  other  process¬ 
ing  tasks  while  pages  are  received. 
By  contrast,  the  DataFax  monopo¬ 
lizes  the  personal  computer. 

Another  useful  Microfax  feature 
is  its  ability  to  handle  turnaround 
polling.  That  facility,  available  on 
many  higher  priced  facsimile 
units,  allows  a  facsimile  unit  send¬ 
ing  a  document  to  check  whether 
the  receiving  unit  has  any  docu¬ 
ments  to  transmit  back.  If  so,  it  sig¬ 


nals  the  sending  unit  to  prepare  to 
receive  documents  and  turns  con¬ 
trol  over  to  the  other  personal  com¬ 
puter  or  the  host  processor.  With 
turnaround  polling,  reverse  trans¬ 
mission  can  be  done  while  tele¬ 
phone  connections  are  established, 
obviating  the  need  to  initiate  the 
normal  “handshaking”  associated 
when  communications  links  are  es¬ 
tablished. 

Documents  received  can  be  re¬ 
trieved  from  disk  for  viewing  on 
the  personal  computer’s  screen  or 
can  be  transferred  from  memory  to 
a  dot  matrix  or  laser  printer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  both  vendors,  any  print¬ 
er  compatible  with  the  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computer  can  be  used  to  print 
facsimile  images.  The  laser  printer, 
however,  is  necessary  for  repro¬ 


ducing  acceptable  half-tone,  or 
photographic,  images. 

Resolution  excellent 

To  transmit  documents,  Micro- 
Fax  and  DataFax  require  the  use  of 
an  external  document  scanner.  In 
the  MicroFax,  scanner  output  is 
linked  to  the  same  card  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  documents;  the  DataFax  unit 
requires  a  separate  card  to  handle 
data  transmissions.  The  scanners 
themselves  are  hand-fed  single¬ 
sheet  units,  but  the  scanning  reso¬ 
lution  is  an  excellent  200  by  200 
line  per  inch  or  200  by  100  line  per 
inch.  The  lower  scan  rate  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  fine  or  light  printing, 
while  the  higher  rate  produces 
more  normal  print  quality. 

The  DataFax  uses  a  Canon,  Inc. 
IX-8/IX-12  compact  image  scanner 
that  was  designed  for  personal 
computers.  MicroFax  declined  to 
say  who  manufactures  the  unit  it 
sells.  The  maximum  sheet  size  for 
the  Canon  unit  is  8.5  by  11  inches; 
the  MicroFax  scanner  accepts  an 
8.5-  by  14-inch  page. 

Both  units  are  suitable  for  de¬ 
ferred  document  transfers  and 
have  the  capability  for  batch  and 
multiaddress  transmissions.  Pages 
to  be  transmitted  can  be  associated 
with  a  particular  user  or  group  of 
users,  and  abbreviated  dial  tele¬ 
phone  numbers  can  be  assigned. 
Users  can  sequentially  broadcast 
to  all  locations  or  can  address  indi¬ 
vidual  locations,  and  they  can  indi¬ 
cate  the  date  and  time  that  pages 
should  be  sent.  The  transmission 
process  is  then  handled  automati¬ 


cally.  The  units  also  generate  an 
activity  log  showing  when  and  to 
whom  pages  were  transmitted. 

The  basic,  receive-only  Micro- 
Fax  and  DataFax  units  are  priced 
at  $1,195  and  $995,  respectively, 
and  the  document  scanners  cost 
$1,300  and  $1,295,  respectively. 
The  price  of  a  personal  computer 
must  also  be  factored  in  if  the  user 
does  not  have  one.  However,  com¬ 
panies  that  small  probably  do  not 
need  facsimile  capability. 

Who  should  buy 

Are  products  like  MicroFax  and 
DataFax  worth  the  money?  That 
depends  upon  the  application.  For 
example,  fairly  basic  stand-alone 
facsimile  transceivers  with  a  mo¬ 
dem,  an  autodialer  and  Group  III 
compatibility  are  available  for  un¬ 
der  $2,000.  Those  units,  however, 
are  only  intended  for  applications 
where  pages  are  sent  from  one  lo¬ 
cation  to  another.  Using  them  to 
broadcast  pages  to  multiple  sites 
usually  requires  a  great  deal  of  op¬ 
erator  intervention  for  such  tasks 
as  loading  pages  and  pressing  the 
autodialer  button. 

Other  facsimile  transceivers  are 
available  that  provide  sophisticat¬ 
ed  services  similar  to  those  offered 
by  MicroFax  and  DataFax.  The 
highly  regarded  Pitney-Bowes 
8900,  Ricoh  R-6I0  and  NEC  Bit  IV 
all  have  page  storage,  a  200  by  200 
line  per  inch  and  200  by  100  line 
per  inch  scan  capability,  built-in 
modems  and  autodialers,  half-tone 
transmission  facilities  and  turn¬ 
around  polling. 

Their  prices,  however,  are  at 
least  double  the  cost  of  the  Micro- 
Fax  and  DataFax.  The  Pitney- 
Bowes  and  Ricoh  units  list  for 
around  $5,000,  and  the  NEC  unit 
carries  a  $12,000  price  tag.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  three  products 
also  support  CCITT  Group  I  and  II 
analog  transmissions  and  can 
therefore  communicate  with  le¬ 
gions  of  facsimile  machines.  The 
MicroFax  and  DataFax  units  are 
Group  Ill-compatible  only. 

Effect  on  market 

What  will  products  like  Micro- 
Fax  and  DataFax  do  to  the  stand¬ 
alone  facsimile  transceiver  mar¬ 
ket?  They  will  certainly  impact  the 
high-end  products,  and  when  their 
prices  come  down,  personal  com¬ 
puter  facsimile  units  will  appeal  to 
the  large  segment  of  the  market¬ 
place  that  needs  only  basic  ser¬ 
vices  now,  but  plans  to  expand  fac¬ 
simile  operations  in  the  future. 

In  the  near  term,  look  for  fac¬ 
simile  manufacturers  to  engage  in 
price  cutting.  In  the  long-term, 
they’ll  probably  offer  products 
similar  to  MicroFax  and  DataFax. 
Indeed,  the  first  volley  in  the  fac¬ 
simile  battle  is  about  to  be  fired: 
Pitney-Bowes  is  readying  its  own 
personal  computer-based  facsimile 
system.  □ 


Two  personal  computer 
facsimile  cards  compared 


Vendor/Product 

Cable  &  Wireless 

North  America,  Inc./ 
DataFax 

Datacopy  Corp./ 
MicroFax 

Internal  storage 

\S 

Unattended  operation 

✓ 

is 

Turnaround  polling 

\S 

Price 

$995  to  $2,290 

$1,195  to  $2,495 

SOURCE:  TMS  CORP.,  DEVON,  R*. 


When  we  showed  America  the  advantages  of  calling  long 
distance  on  the  fiber  optic  system  we’re  building,  you  listened. 
And  heard  a  pin  drop. 

You  also  heard  that  after  just  one  call,  6  out  of  10  business 
people  preferred  the  clarity  of  US  Sprint™  fiber  optic  lines  over 
the  conventional  lines  of  AT&T. 

Now,  after  just  3  calls,  the  preference  goes  to  over  75%. 

But  in  just  a  few  short  months,  there  have  been  other 
increases,  as  well. 

We’ve  signed  up  over  2  million  new  customers  (that’s  2,500 
people  per  hour)! 

And  gone  from  serving  416  to  475  of  the  Fortune  500  (that’s  95%). 

In  short,  we’ve  become  the  fastest  growing  major  long  distance  company  in  America  simply  by 
building  a  network  of  the  best  quality  and  giving  you  the  best  overall  savings?  In  other  words, 
striving  to  offer  you  the  best  value  for  your  long  distance  dollar.  .2 

Call  1-800-527-6972  now.  And  join  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  businesses  who  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  hear  it. 


US  Sprint 


c  1987  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  A  GTE/United  Telecommunications  Partnership.  *  Sprint  is  a  registered  trademark  of  US  Sprint  Communications  Company  Fiber  optic  availability  varies  by  area.  “Savings  versus  AT&T  based  on  rates  effective  2/1/87  Pending  regulatory  approval 


